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A few things 





William Allen White, 
sketched at the Penguin 
Club, Washingion, D. C., 
by Robert James Malone. 





William Allen White 


has said on Judge’s Editorial 
Page during the past few weeks: 


On Prohibition, he writes: 


“The saloon, the plain drunk, the drunk with 
trimmings and the periodical with its attendant 
pale pink zebras and spotted monkeys and gala 
snakes used to be the only surcease man had. It 
was an expensive surcease! Naturally, it grew 
wasteful and finally impossible. Then, with the 
coming of the newspapers and the movies, the 
saloon, lagging superfluous on the stage, had to go. 
It will never come back.”’ 


On Lincoln: 


‘For the myth is the Lincoln that we have builded 
out of our own aspirations. It is the American 
ideal of a good and great man. It is of vastly more 
importance to the world than the plastercast of life 
around which this myth has been formed. We do 
not make gods of wood or stone any more, but take 
flesh and blood and events and eras and make 
myth-men who rule us. And one of our strongest 
rulers is the myth called Lincoln.” 


On the Lonesome Rich: 


“When aman gets so far down and out that he has 
nothing but his millions between him and starva 

tion Steps Should Be Taken and probably Resolu 
tions Should Be Passed. A home for indigent 
capitalists might be provided; indeed we have sev 

eral such homes, ani when we get a poor devil into 
one, as we once had Charles W. Morse, he is 
ruthlessly and incontinently pardoned out.” 


On the Economic Boobyhatch: 


‘Robert Harris lives near Casper, Wyo. He has 
been in the sheep business sixteen years, and is a 
competent rancher. This fall he brought twenty 
six carloads of sheep to Kansas City, with 135 sheep 
in each car. After paying the freight and selling 
the sheep on the market he had eleven cents left 


for each sheep.” 


On Andrew Jackson, he says: 


“Get out of here, the whole yelping pack of you! 
When I get a little more time I’m going to ask the 
Hawkshaw Department of Congress to find out 
who pays the expenses of the Gridiron Club. But 
just now I am busy firing all the sons-in-law of the 
State Department. I have issued an order pro 
viding that no man who knows Tuxedo from a 
casus belli shall hold a job in the State Department, 
and that the vacancies shall be filled from the 
State agricultural colleges west of the Mississippi. 
That ought to hold the gaudy dancing beggars who 
have made our State Department a cross between 
a pink tea and a home for the half-witted sons of 


the degenerate rich.’ ”’ 


“It was with about that kind of a smash that old 
Andy hit the world of his day. It has sufficed for 
nearly a hundred years. But the times are aching 
for boots and whiskers in the White House—not 


now, but before another hundred years.”’ 


Every week in Judge, William Allen White 


speaks in his own 


inimitable, clear and 


amusing style on many and varied topics. 
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© KEYSTONE 


Pope Pius XF 


Zeit Cardinal Ratti, Archbishop of Milan, was elected as the successor of the late 
Benedict XO by the Sacred College of Cardinals on February 6 in Rome, and was 
officially crowned as Dovereign Pontiff on February 12 in the Watican. The new 
Pontiff was born October 12, 1858, and became a Cardinal on June 16, 1921. 
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The first picture of the entire personnel of the United States delegation to 
the Arms Conference made prior to the fifth plenary session at the State, 








War and Navy building. 
Root, Senator Lodge, Secretary of State Hughes and Senator Underwood. 
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In the front row (from left to right) are Elihu 


Echoes from the Arms Conference 


OLSTOI, the Russian writer, com- 
plained bitterly of music. He said 
that it stirred men’s emotions, made 


them dream dreams, plan great plans, and 
resolve great resolutions. Nine times out 
of ten no action generated from the emo- 
tions. This stimulating of the batteries, 
this constant revolving of the clutch cone, 
but failure to throw it into mesh, weak- 
ened the will and the fiber. The last state 
of that man was worse than the first. 

Tolstoi did not condemn all music. On 
the contrary, he believed in it whenever 
it stimulated men and women to trans- 
plant into action words spoken under its 
influence. 

The music of peace lingers in Wash- 
The country is yet under its 
It is even probable that 


ington air. 
soothing spell. 
there have not yet ceased to vibrate in the 
corners of the globe the trenchant, stac- 
cato chords of Mr. Hughes’ disarmaphone, 
the graceful notes of Mr. Balfour's adapt- 
able melody, of Baron Kato’s subtle 
counterpoint, guardedly—but with more 
than hoped for directness 
main theme like a Débussy motif, and the 
President's soft-pedaled accompaniment 
blending any discords into the harmoni- 
ous anthem, “Hallelujah! Sweet Is All.” 

Nothing is less intended; nothing is less 
called for than cynicism. The music and 
smiles were necessary. They were part 
of the fight; and the fight, as practical as 
any in history, was animated by the will 
to agree. Often, as when the Shantung 
matter was in abeyance and Chinese res- 


follow ing the 


ignations were in the air, the smiles came 
hard. Sometimes they were forced, like 
the tired chorus girl's. At times they 
were even heroic. But they were always 
Infinitely better than brilliancy 


present 


By Horace Green 


was the President’s constant réle of shock 
absorber; and no matter what the situa- 
tion, Dr. Hughes invariably spurred his 
patients with convincing reassurance. 

The music, as we know, has been put 
to words, as strong and specific as the 
occasion permitted—in fact, into eight 
carefully worked out major treaties, to 
seven of which the United States is a 
party > additional minor agreements, with 
a series of interpretive pacts, and no end 
of resolutions and announcements of 
policy. 

At the present writing the world ap- 
plauds these treaties. Their possible re- 
sults have been scrutinized. At least two 
of them appear destined of definite, pro- 
gressive, even world-compelling results. 
Time may even write the victory of Wash- 
ington as one of the turning pomts in 
history. 

The orchestra, in short, has done its 
work better than most of us, except the 
prophets of the millennium, believed it 
would. 

But now it is for us, the audience, to 
follow up results. It is for the audience 
to study all the songs, to say that such 
as they approve shall generate lasting 
action, rather than degenerate into pur- 
poseless emotion. It is for the audience 
to determine whether such agreements as 
are adopted, shall become pregnant; 
whether Pacific treaties shall remove un- 
pacific suspicions, and whether scrapping 
battleships shall take the place of scraps 
ol paper. 

It is well to examine for a moment the 
manner in which the treaties were con- 
ceived. 

For three solid months, day and night, 
the leading players of the world fought 


for common understandings. The mass 
of historical material which they had to 
assimilate (not to mention the work of the 
secretaries, under-secretaries, military and 
naval advisers, technical experts, ete., 
of the nine delegations) reached back, lit- 
erally, to the days of the Magna Charta. 
They have had to reach common for- 
mulas which would be valid not only to- 
day but fifteen, twenty, or thirty years 
hence. They have had constantly to take 
into consideration the personal factors, 
political and public fluctuations of opinion 
of the several countries. They worked 
with each other; they worked against 
time. In order that there might be no 
subsequent irritation, and to lessen the 
feeling of compulsion, the rule of unani- 
mous agreement was adopted. 

If you don’t believe they worked, ask 
Hughes, Balfour. Kato, Tze, Koo, Shide- 
hara, Wang, Briand, Shanzer. If you 
don’t believe them, ask any Secret Serv- 
ice agent who guarded them from one bed- 
time until another. They worked all 
day, they worked practically every night. 
The agent who guarded Balfour said that 
the white-haired Britain rarely got more 
than four hours’ sleep at a stretch and 
that one of the British delegates used to 
leave his residence for a brain-clearing 
walk every morning at 6 A.M. 

On one of the days, harder than the 
rest, when the four-power Pacific treaty 
was hatching, Mr. Hughes, after a night 
of work and a driving session in the her- 
metically sealed delegates’ room (they 
say Viviani wouldn’t have the window 
open), the Secretary of State stood, white- 
faced before the newspaper men. There 
was nothing to report, nothing that could 


safely be reported. Nevertheless, the 
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word-hounds put him through the third 
He shot back his answers, defi- 
After each ques- 
tion he backed toward the Secretary of 
State’s study: questions were hurled at 


degree. 


nite, clear-cut as usual. 


him even as he disappeared. He was go- 
ing, of course, to a diplomatic dinner and 
reception. As the door closed his head 
sank wearily and he was heard to mur- 
mur: 

“T hope that will satisfy them for an- 
other twelve hours.” 

This constant propitiation of the in- 
satiate demand for daily results, and the 
public depression if activities were not 
immediately advertised, was one of the 
hardest problems which the American 
delegation had to meet. 

The bigger anthems can be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

I. The five-power naval treaty, fixing 
the five-five-three naval ratio for the 
United States, England and Japan. This 
provides for a ten-year naval holiday, pre- 
vents competition in na- 
val armament and agrees »— 
that the United States, [ 
Japan and Great Britain 
shall maintain the status 
quo of Pacific fortifica- 
tions and naval bases. — 

Il. The four-power | 
Pacific treaty, some- 


see that its terms are ungrudgingly ful- 
filled. Ships labeled ““Davy Jones” must 
be dispatched without quibbling and 
without devising means to defeat the 
spirit of the law. For inasmuch as Amer- 
ica proposed the compact, America will 
lead the way to its fulfillment. 

As to other aspects of the naval treaty 
the citizen has an equally clear-cut job. 
It is to see that limitation does not spell 
deterioration. It is to see that the Amer- 
ican fleet—including battleships, cruisers, 
airships and all auxiliaries—does not fall 
below the ratio assigned to it. It is to see 
that the personnel of the navy is main- 
tained at the maximum allowed; that the 
morale and fiber of the men is not soft- 
ened. For if any man believes that just 
because a halt has been called on the 
*Mutzus” and the “Hoods,” England and 
Japan will let their navies go to rot, that 
person is thinking backwards. The navies 
of Japan and England will not deteriorate. 
Not by an anchor’s breadth. 


times known as_ the 

“Treaty of Washington,” 
between the United =f 
States, England, Japan 

and France, agreeing that 

if in regard to any insu- af 
lar possessions in the Pa- fjwtle 
cific a controversy arises Se 
between two of the high : 
contracting parties likely =| | Kong 
“to affect the harmoni- 

ous accord now happily iL _W 
existing,” the two irri- — = —= 


| an 


{&) HARRIS & EWING 


tated parties will call in 
the others. They will 
smoke a cigar before 
fighting. The treaty 
terminates the much-discussed Anglo-Jap 
alliance. 

III. Completed treaty forbidding use 
of poison gas in warfare and making it il- 
legal under international warfare for sub- 
marines to attack merchant vessels. 

IV. Chinese-Japanese treaty settling 
the Shantung Railway dispute. 

V. The nine-power treaty between 
the United States, Belgium, British Em- 
pire, China, France, Italy, Japan, Neth- 
erlands, Portugal, designed to “stabilize 
conditions in the Far East and to safe- 
guard the rights of China.” 

VI. The nine-power treaty on Chinese 
customs tariff. 

VII. The six-power treaty allocating 
German-Pacifie cables. 

VIL. The American-Japanese treaty 
regarding the Island of Yap. 


MONG other agreements were the 
£24 pledge of Japan to renounce Group V 
of the famous twenty-one demands and 
making other concessions under the Sino- 
Japanese Treaty of 1915; and a further 
pledge of Japan to evacuate Eastern Si- 
beria and Northern Sakhalin “within the 
near future.” 
In regard to the naval disarmament 
treaty the country’s follow-up job is to 





The “four-powe r Pacific” treaty, sh wing the signature s of th prine 


Among certain members of both the 
British and American delegations—I can- 
not speak for Japan—there was a dis- 
tinct belief after the conference closed 
that deterioration would prevent the very 
purpose for which the treaty was drawn. 
If any of the navies now should volun- 
tarily slouch it would ruin the chances for 
permanent extension, by international 
agreement, of the fine ten-year holiday. 
It would certainly ruin any prospect of 
additional reduction, by international 
agreement, at some future time. Inci- 
dentally, and by way of encouragement 
to the drooping spirits of the sea, Uncle 
Sam's bluejackets ought not to fear an 
unemployment wave—unless certain 
forces gain a further ascendancy over 
Congress ard the White House. Ninety 
eight thousand men, not including officers, 
are on to-day’s payroll. At that our bat 
tleships are declared by the experts to 
be about 85 per cent. manned. To 
keep the entire fleet fit for a frolic we need 
at least 140,000 “gobs,” and by present 
law we are authorized and entitled to 
145,000. 

There is on foot a Congressional move- 
ment to denature the fleet by slicing per- 
sonnel. Should it be successful to the 
extent that certain factions desire, the in- 





ternational relativity for which the na- 
tion stood would go by the board. Five 
five-three would become five-three-three, 
with the United States, in fact, in last 
position. 


\ E HAVE spoken first of the naval 

treaty because in the public mind it 
was the outstanding feature of the Con- 
ference. Fleets were inextricably bound 
with the peace of the Pacific; Pacific peace 
in turn depended upon two factors: one 
was the political situation involved in the 
British-Japanese alliance; the other was. 
and will in the future continue to be. 
China. 

During negotiation one was inclined to 
look upon the Pacific treaty as England's 
diplomatic victory. For many months 
Great Britain had known that her Jap- 
anese alliance was doomed, and for as 
many months had searched for a substi 
tute. It was necessary to keep her hand 
in with Japan in Far Eastern affairs. It 
was also necessary to 
conciliate Japan while 
breaking the engage- 
ment. Great Britain 
first proposed an Ameri- 
can-Anglo-Jap alliance. 
To which Uncle Sam ob- 
jected, not wishing to be 
outvoted, nor to be an 
extra guest at a long- 
established sofa party. 
France was then admit- 
ted. Japan's position was 
not quite clear except for 
the fact that she was 
hanging back. 

It will be recalled that 
at the time the naval 
treaty had not been 
signed, nor had _ steps 
been taken in regard to 
China. Before commit- 
ting herself on the latter 
grounds, Japan rather 
cannily waited with the 
utmost patience for a 
definite treaty in regard to her Pacific. 

It is also significant that while the Pa 
cific treaty was brewing behind doors 
closed, though not so tight that voices 
were not heard, the leaks came from the 
British side. Rumors heard in British 
sources were not denied ear h morning by 
Lord Riddel, who, it can now be told, was 
Mr. Balfour's buffer from the hungry 
press. Mr. Hughes meantime applied 
the brakes with more than usual vigor. 
But when the naval treaty was on the 
point of approval the opposite proc edure 
was noticeable. England hung bac k: 
America forced publication of the issue, 
which in its present stage was to her 
liking. 

To-day the Pacific treaty is regarded as 
a momentous advance for all the nations 


ipal delegates 


concerned, Its temporary “mystery” has 
been cleared; that joker which ine luded 
the homeland of Japan among the islands 
protected by its provisions; that trick 
which Lodge played on the unsuspecting 
public; the lack of team play between the 
Chief Executive and his right 
Lodge’s trick, as one felt at the time, was 
no more than childish pride in literary 
speech, So intent was he parading his 
Browning and his Stephenson, so busy 
describing “the sprinkled isles, lily on lily, 


be wer 
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that o’erlaced the sea,” that he forgot to 
tell us what was in the soup. As a mat- 
ter of fact, neither England nor Japan 
herself wished the homeland of Japan in- 
cluded; and the annex to the treaty now 
so states. 

The so-called Harding-Hughes “break” 
is similarly simple. The writer happens 
to know that the Secretary explained the 
homeland-of-Japan-situation to the Pres- 
ident; and from the highest authority, as 
they say, there is evidence that on that 
very evening the President spent eight 
hours (say, from 8 p.m. until four in the 
morning) studying the Christmas convict 
pardons. Is it wonder that some of the 
treaty details escaped the Chief Execu- 
tive’s attention! 

For America the Pacific Treaty marks 
the greatest single step since the Senate 
sent Mr. Wilson reeling on the League of 
Nations issue. 

On February 10 Mr. Harding went on 
his knees to the Senate, whose every pulse 
he knows. Staking his administration on 
the passage of the treaties, he played the 
game to win. Yet, whether intention- 
ally or not, he could not fail to state that 
he victory of Washington was founded 


on, and made possible by, the aspirations 
of Mr. Wilson. Is this Harding or Wil- 
son speaking? It is Harding in his plea 
to the Senate: 

“We can no more do without interna- 
tional negotiations and agreements in 
these modern days than we could main- 
tain orderly neighborliness at home with- 
out the prescribed rules of conduct which 
are more the guarantees of freedom than 
the restraint thereof. 

“The world has been hungering for a 
better relationship for centuries since it 
has attained its larger consciousness. The 
conception of the League of Nations was 
a response to a manifest world hunger.” 

But where is the much-heralded resem- 
blance between the Pacific Treaty and the 
League’? The League agreement was, to 
the American mind, a danger-lurking 
compact in which fifty-three signatory 
nations are involved. The Pacific Treaty, 
on the other hand, concerns four powers 
only. The League agreement referred 
primarily to the troubled frontiers of Eu- 
rope, “steeped hundreds of times in inter- 
necine blood and revolution,” as Mon- 
sieur Viviani declared in ringing speech. 
It revolves in problems and territories, 


many of which are of no primary interest 
to the United States. The Pacific agree- 
ment is evolved, primarily at the call of 
the United States, because it deals with 
problems which are the inherent future 
concern of America. In other words, 
with Japan. 

The League of Nations’ agreement, Ar- 
ticle X, according to its own framer, Mr. 
Wilson, carried in its hip pocket a moral 
obligation for Uncle Sam to roll up his 
fighting sleeves in the protection of any 
transgressed member. In the Pacific 
Treaty, as Senator Lodge sees it, at least, 
“there is no provision for the use of force 
to carry out any of its terms, and no mili- 
tary or naval sanction lurks anywhere in 
the background or under cover of these 
plain and direct clauses.” 

The country knows now that in its evo- 
lution the President was characteristically 
cautious. He was born in the shadow of 
a “Stop, Look, and Listen” sign. Nor 
did Mr. Hughes, at the very crest of his- 
toric accomplishment, relish a sudden 
death of superwilsonitis. 

China is still the question mark of the 
future. More lovely songs were played 
on the Mongolian harp than any other. 
Statements of principles were 
many; resolutions flowed like 
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rivers. Shantung, China’s gan- 
|] grenous appendix, was perma- 
|} nently handed back—assum- 
ing, as one trusts, that she can 
pay Japan the doctor's fee. 
|} Thereupon, Mr. Balfour, with 

noble gesture and to loud ap- 
| plause, announced Great Brit- 
}} ain’s readiness, “upon similar 
suitable conditions” to return 
to China the leasehold of Wei- 
Hai-Wei. 

These were great achieve- 
ments. Washington accom- 
i plished what Versailles could 
: not, in a spirit that Versailles 

could not produce. Nine great 
powers acknowledged China's 
\| need, and nine great powers ap- 
pointed themselves a board of 
umpires henceforth pledged to 
see fair play. 

The word “henceforth” is 
vital. Now that the smoke 
has cleared, it is evident that 
China got more, on paper, than 
she had hoped—due to the fact 
that China’s plight, more than 
any other problem, stirred 
world opinion. And more than 
any other problem, it left the 
ultimate solution in the hands 
of world opinion. 

Balfour said as much by in- 
ference; though his meaning 
immediately plain. 
His speeches are like Spanish 
wine. Their impact is delayed. 
His farewell words, graceful 
and optimistic as they were, 
e contained more than one refer- 
j ence to “the center of our trou- 
j ble,” and the peculiar problems 
to which the special conditions 
of China have given rise. He 
mentioned the virtuous Root 
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showin g the main 


the United States, Great Britain and Japan have agreed to maintain the status quo as to fortifications and naval 
treaty all Pacific Island posse SsiONns of the four nations 


In the Four-Power I 
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y Jor goint conference in case of controversy. 


According to the Naval Disarmament treaty, 


resolutions and the fact that in 

this Conference the signatory 

powers have bound themselves 
(Concluded on page 315) 
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By 


Theodore Waters 


Illustrated by 
Clive Weed 


“The janitress and I went 
out and she was lying on 
the floor.” 


Epitor’s Note.— This is 
the second of a series of arti- 
cles in which Mr. Waters 
deals with the accident faker 
and his accomplice, — the 
shyster lawyer. Mr. Waters 
has been well acquainted with 
this fraternity of frauds over 
a period of seventeen years 
and is splendidly equipped 
to depict the war ut is waging 
on society, its methods now 
and formerly and what its 
operations mean to every one 
of us. The readers of Les- 
Lie’s WEEKLY undoubtedly 
are finding as great a treat in 
this series as that enjoyed in 
reading Mr. Waters’ s articles 
on “The Modern Mendi- 


cant,” lately concluded.) 


HE people who make a living by 

getting hurt or pretending to get 

hurt, form a very special division of 
the underworld. For the most part, they 
are a weak-souled lot who drift into their 
adopted calling by reason of some un- 
sought opportunity of which their poverty 
impels them to take advantage. This of 
course does not apply to the master minds 
who direct their operations and urge them 
on in the commission of criminal acts 
which so often prove their undoing. It 
may sound hackneyed to say they are the 
victims of Shylocks, who, after their fall, 
control their misdoings and toss them a 
pittance under fear of exposure. And vet 
this is exactly what in many instances has 
taken place. 

The writer knows of one case where a 
man who was out of work and with two 
children to support was invited by a 
friend to accompany him to a lawyer's 
office where he was to be paid some money 
on account of an accident. While in the 
office of the lawyer the latter handed him 
his card and told him that if he ever heard 
of an accident to report it at once and he, 
the lawyer, would make it worth his while. 
Several.days later, some friends told him 
about a child who had just been hurt by 
an automobile and taken to the Poly- 
clinic Hospital. He reported the accident 
at once and was told to bring the parents 
of the child to see the lawyer. He did so 


and after they had signed a retaining 
blank, the lawyer paid him the munificent 
reward of $3. 


The Disab 





iliteers 





After that he went around hunting for 


accidents. Apparently he was out of 
luck for he told the lawyer that he had 
better get some one else to do the hunt- 
ing. Whereupon the lawyer said, accord- 
ing to the man’s sworn-to confession: 

“Wait a minute. You are not work- 
ing, are you? Well, walk around and see 
where there are any broken coal-hole 
covers, cellar lights or vault lights. Go 
through flat houses and see where there 
is any torn oilcloth or carpet. Then get 
somebody to fall and bring *em down to 
me.” 

“IT asked him,” said this man, “how 
much there would be in it for me, and he 
replied: ‘I will give you $3 or $4 or $5 for 
every one you bring down and I will ad- 
vance each one of your clients $5 also.’ 
He told me that I was taking no chances 
in doing it as long as there was a liability 
and my client actually fell, and that he 
would send him to a certain doctor who 
would ‘make something the matter with 
him.’ ” 

And that’s how it all began, with this 
one man. He agreed to do it and invited 
a friend to share in the profits. They 
started out next day and soon found a 
broken coal-hole cover over which the 
friend conveniently tripped. In fact they 
found two broken covers, but as it might 
not look well for the same man to have 
two “accidents” of the same kind happen 
on the same day, they induced a third 
man to join them, and so the two acci- 
dents were duly reported and paid for, the 





IT. 





The Business of Hunt- 
ing Injuries 





net of which was a good day's work from 
their point of view. Of course. the doc- 
tor was consulted and found that their 
injuries were 
his assertion by bandaging their injured 
members. The lawyer in his turn, of 
course instituted proceedings against the 
owners of the coal-hole covers, his aim in 


“serious” and hacked up 


such cases being to effect a settlement out 
of court. 

Later on they got over the difficulty of 
duplication of names by using 
false names where any one of them had 
more than one mishap on any one day. 
For, of course, they kept it up, supplying 
accidents as long as the broken coal-hole 
covers held out. Occasionally they would 
vary the practice by executing a fall, but 
substituting an obliging friend when the 
complaint was made. One of these 
friends was a dope fiend whose general 
condition lent color to the complaint. 

Still later the man who made the above- 
mentioned confession broadened his op- 
erations by entering into partnership with 
a woman whose specialty was falling over 
torn carpets or oilcloth in flat houses. 
Told in his own words, the man’s story 
of one accident reads as follows: 

“We went up there (to a certain flat 
house) with the intention that she was to 
fall, and when we got to these premises I 
went up first and she followed me; we 
went up one flight of stairs; we saw the 
janitress and I told her we were looking 
for rooms. The janitress showed us an 
apartment on that floor, one flight up. 


° } 
simply 
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The three of us went into the place to look 
at the apartment. A immediately 
said she did not like the apartment and 
went out and left the janitress and me 
inside. Iheard A scream. The jan- 
itress and [ went out and she was laying 
on the floor. She said she was hurt. 
“The janitress went to her own apart- 
ment and came down with some iodine 
and painted the girl’s ankle. I told the 
janitress we did not want the rooms and 
we went away. Before we went to that 
house that morning, I went into several 
places, leaving A on the street, but 
there was no torn or old 
linoleum on the floor. I passed those 
places up because the lawyer had told me 
to pick out only houses where the 
oilcloth or the carpet Was torn. 
The same day I took A—— down 
to the lawyer, and said to him: 
“That's an awful task you are put- if 
ting up to me, as I had a lot of trou- 
ble finding a house with torn oil- — , 
cloth or linoleum or carpet on the — \ 
floors. Finding this house was 
just dumb luck.’ 
women clients because he had 
mostly all men.” = 
The man received $5 for this 
and similar jobs and so did the 
woman. The lawyer attended 
to his part of the game by be- 
ginning proceedings against the 
owners of the torn carpets and 
oilcloths and everybody was 
happy except the flat house 
owners. In fact, the busi- 
ness might have continued 
indefinitely had it not been 
that some of the flat house 
owners had taken the pre- 
caution to insure themselves against just 
such liability, and when the insurance 
companies began to receive claims for 
many hole-cover and torn-carpet acci- 
dents, suspicion was aroused and trained 


investigators were put upon the trail. 

It was a hazardous pursuit that led at 
times through the purlieus of Hell's 
Kitchen and often late at night when the 
investigator could expect to receive a 
quieting crack on the head, if not from 
the people he was pursuing, then at least 
from other impartial denizens of the dis- 
trict who would be interested in what 
ready cash he might be carrying in his 
pocket—a_ sordid tale of mean streets. 
However, the investigator got his first 
real opening one day on sunlit Broadway. 

He had been to the office of the lawyer 
who had put in many of the claims and 
by a coincidence met the woman who had 
done much tripping over torn carpets. 
He asked the lawyer to let her show him 
a spot in a flat house where she claimed 
to have fallen. The lawyer in his most 
candid manner was nothing loath, and 
taking it for granted that she knew who 
he was, directed her to go to the plac e and 
tell him all about it. After they had 
gone down in the elevator and stepped 
out on the street, she turned to him and 
said: 

“Say, what’s the use of our going away 
up town and looking that place over? 
You know it’s all a fake and you can fix 
up your testimony from what I tell you 
about it.” 

He looked at her, with a quizzical smile 
and asked: “Do you know who I am?” 


olleloth or 


_ 






But he wanted x 


4 
eae 


“Why.” she said, “you are one of the 
gang, ain’t you?” 

“No,” he replied, “I represent an in- 
surance company.” 

“What?” she exclaimed. 
have put my foot in it.” 

Of course he told her that he knew all 
about her and her operations and that she 
could save herself a lot of trouble and 
perhaps a jail sentence by “coming clean” 


“Oh, then I 


and exposing the whole business. She 
was not tearful. Her attitude at first was 
merely that of annoyance at her own 
But she soon recovered and 
then, amazingly 
feminine, she tried 
to ramp him. The 
investigator de- 
scribes her as being 


stupidity. 






| 

fi 

“They soon found a broken coal-hole cover over 
which the friend conveniently tripped.” 


large and luscious and of Near-East ex- 
traction. That is, her mother was Turk- 
ish, her father a Cossack. It was a des- 
perate cast and it might have succeeded 
with some men, but this investigator not 
only had a good sense of humor, he also 
had a good job, and in the end she 
shrugged her shoulders somewhat 
amazedly, accompanied him to his office 
and “came clean.” 

Her confession exposed the inner work- 
ings of the gang. One after another the 
lesser lights were reached and confessions 
obtained—the lawyer was indicted, con- 
victed and sentenced to a term in the 
penitentiary, after which he was auto- 
matically disbarred from practice by the 
New York Bar Association. Perhaps it 
is of interest to add that the above men- 
tioned lesser lights were literally scared 
honest by the exposure. Their confes- 
sions earned them immunity, but as they 
still hang over their heads, they are just 
now thinking it well iLO work at jobs 
which are within the law. 

\ majority of such cases were “settled”’ 
for small amounts averaging perhaps $50 
each, which after the payments to run- 
ners and clients were deducted did not 
net a very large amount per case for the 
lawyer, but the great number of them 
turned in made the business as a whole 
very profitable. Occasionally, where the 
mise en scéne was particularly good and 
the claimant an actor of parts, cases were 
carried into court and as much as $1,000 


was demanded. However, the exposure 
of the conspiracy had a good effect, for a 
law was passed making it a misdemeanor 
for a lawyer to pay commissions to solic 
itors of accidents. This is as relates to 
New York State, but the ambulance 
chaser is openly active in many other 
States. He is active in New York State 
also, but his operations are less evident 
on the surface. 
One disgruntled chaser after lamenting 
the passing of the good old days before 
the passage of the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Law and the special law against 
paving solicitors, complained of the diffi- 
culty of securing cases because “every- 
body’s doin’ it.” 
“Why,” he complained, “what chance 
does a fellow like me who's on the level 
stand of makin’ a good livin’ at gettin’ 
cases unless you're on the inside. If ] 
hears about a accident and chases it to 
the hospital, they refuses to let me in to 
see the person. But somebody always 
gets to ‘em and some lawyer gets the 
case. I’m namin’ no names, mind you, 
but I'm wonderin’ what the internes does 
with their bit. Otherwise how can the 
patient be reached? That's what I wants 
to know.” 
“How do you learn about accidents?” I 
asked. 
“Oh, there’s various ways,” he replied 
suspiciously. “You know there’s a little 
paper issued in Brooklyn 
that tells you all about ac- 

™ cidents that happen every 
day, regular bulletin, see. 
I’ve known of fellows that 
used taxicabs so they would 
be the first to reach the 
injured party.” 

Ye Gods! Racing in tax- 
icabs for the signature of a prospective 
client. 

Considered by and large the runner was 
speaking by the card as I knew from my 
experiences of years ago and my investi- 
gations of to-day, but his remarks had 
more to do with accidents which have 
really occurred rather than with those 
which are faked. It seems to be very sure 
that if any person meets with an accident 
the news of it will leak into some lawyer's 
office, which after all is not strange since 
there are so many ways of such a thing 
taking place. 

But these runners are of a different 
stratum from those who manufacture fake 
accidents and hence are able to exact a 
more lucrative emolument than are the 
fakers pure and simple. In fact, I came 
upon a document detailing a scale of 
prices which the runner of to-day is able 
to exact of his friend, the complaisant 


lawyer. It is as follows: 


Infants 
Minor injuries. . $25 
Fractures ae: $150 
Death $200 
({mputations $300 

Adults 
Minor injuries $50 
Fractures $200 
Death with dependents $400 
without “ : $200 
Amputations $500 


Exclusive of car and upkeep which is ex- 
tra, 40 per cent. interest—drawings de- 
ducted from interest—each case indi- 
vidual transaction. 

(Continued on page 321) 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION’S COMMANDER 


ANFORD MACNIDER is the youngest National Commander 


of The American Legion. He was born at Mason City, Ia., 
on October 2, 1889, was educated at Milton Academy in Massachu- 
setts and at Harvard, graduating in 1911. He served with the Second 
Towa Infantry on the Mexican border in 1916. When the United 
States went into the World War, Mr. MacNider entered the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Fort Snelling, Minn., and on August 15, 1917, 
recetved the commission of a second lieutenant of infantry. A month 
afterward he reached France with the 9th Infantry in the Second Divi- 
sion. He took part in five major operations and was promoted suc- 
cessively to be captain, major and lieutenant-colonel. He was 
wounded at St. Mihiel and was cited three times in general orders. 
He was awarded these decorations: Distinguished Service Cross with 


oak leaf cluste pe Legion of Honor. Croir de Guerre with three paims 
and one gold and one silver star and the Italian War Cross. Follow- 
ing the war Mr MacNide r, as com mande r of ¢ lausen W orde n Post 
of the Legion at Mason City, enlarged this unit to 1,100 members in a 
community of 20,000 
department and last year was de partment commander, during which 
pe riod the Le gion in lowa gained 7,000 members Mr. MacNider is 
a banker. He founded and built up the trust company at Mason 
City, of which he is now president. He is five feet ten, has light hair, 
blue eyes and a fighting jaw. He is a Thirty-second Degree Mason, 
a Shriner, and a Rotarian and is identified with several other orqani- 
zations. His friends call him “Jack.” 
study of Mr. MacNider was made for Lesuir’s by Albert Rosenthal, 


He was for one year vice-commander of his 


This interesting charac ler 
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VU wak furr l to the girl tn 

le him, and saw her hand 
ly ¢ itching to her breast as 
she stared wide-eyed down 
pool His ; 
trembled as he drew the black 
pe arl from his girdle and held 


into the fingers 


t out to her. 


M ‘rene held for a 
moment to the 
4 side of the out- 


rigger canoe, breathed 
deeply, and let himself 
slide feet first through 
the bright blue water of 
the lagoon. Then, slowly 
as a porpoise at play, he 
turned and swam for the bot 
tom, seven fathoms down, where 
the pearl oysters clung to the 
pitted coral. Aettu followed 
him, and old Sava, wrinkled and 
bent with years, flapped his paddle idly 
to hold the craft in position. On all sides 
the canoe fleet rocked on the smooth 
bronze glistening bodies disap- 
peared into the sun-dappled water and 
returned, while the boatmen hauled up 
the fiber bags of shell as they were filled. 

A gray, triangular fin cut the surface 
twenty feet from Sava’s canoe, and as the 
shout of warning broke from his lips the 
shark swerved and dived straight down 
in a sudden swirl of torn water. 

Aettu drove waist-high beside the out- 
rigger, and with a heave of his broad 
shoulders hoisted himself aboard. Sava, 
peering into the depths, saw Matak 
swimming toward the surface, saw the 
gray killer turn belly-up for his stroke, 
saw the diver glide beneath him, and in 
desperate flight reach the gunwale of the 
canoe. Because he was deaf, Sava did 
not hear Aettu’s words, hissed in his fe & 
low-diver’s ear as he grasped him by the 
shoulders. “Be silent or I] 


back!” Matak nodded in 


swells; 







push you 
terror, and 












with a swift pull 
Aettu hauled him to 
safety as the shark 


broke water beside 


them, his sandpaper hide rasping the 


frail vessel as he passed. 

Across his tawny ribs, from armpit to 
waist, ran a red line that spread and 
widened as Matak lay panting in the 
canoe. The young Kanaka looked at his 
wound and then at Aettu before he spoke. 
“T am lucky,” he said; “for when I tore 
my side upon a coral spindle, my blood 
drew him.” Aettu’s hand, that had 
rested upon the hilt of his broad-bladed 
knife, came away as Matak finished, and 
the pious Sava nodded his ancient head. 
“It was the spirit of Taaroa that caused 
the shark to miss you. You are in his 
debt,” he observed. 

Matak, bitter with the truth he hid, 
that Aettu had knifed him 


blade, answered briefly: 


to-day. I am too strong a bait,” and 





under the 
water and that his ribs had turned the 
“T dive no more 












earl 


By 
Atreus von Schrader 


Illustrated by 


Harold Anderson 


Sava grinned toothlessly as 
he picked up his paddle and 
headed the canoe for the 
white shore half a mile away, where the 
atoll curved like yearning arms and the 
green cocoanut palms and pandanus trees 
rose into the turquoise sky, following 
each rise and fall to the top of the highest 
pinnacle, a hundred feet sheer above the 
water that lapped its base. 

When the canoe was beached, Matak 
turned and walked away without a word. 
Through the thatched village and along 
the narrow path that led to the cliff he 
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strode, and once out of sight, he fumbled 
hastily in the thick black hair that 
crowned his head and brought forth a 
tiny bag of fiber cloth. From it there 
rolled a black pearl, large as a parrot’s 
egg, round, and lustrous with the sinister 
sheen of moonlit steel. He had found the 
black pearl the day before, and because 
of it Aettu had sought to kill him. Matak 
gazed at the great sea jewel until it 
seemed to quiver in his cupped hand. It 
meant opulence for him when the pearl 
buyers came from Tahiti at the end of 
the season; a house with a metal roof, 
furniture, tobacco, and many roods of 
cocoanut palms that are the wealth of 
Polvnesia. 

All these and more, for the lithe and 
laughing Rana of the wine-dark hair had 
smiled upon him when she heard of his 
good fortune, so that Matak’s heart 
thudded against his ribs and his white 
teeth gleamed like ivory at the memory 
of her eyes. Even to Rana might he as- 
pire, the spoiled beauty and heiress to 
the richest plantation on the atoll. 
Matak closed his hand fiercely upon the 
pearl, glanced hurriedly around, and 
stooped beside the path. There, under 
a pandanus that rose crab-like upon its 
stilted roots, he buried his find, smoothing 
the coral stuff carefully over its hiding 
place. This done, he went on up the 
path, for Rana’s home was ahead, beyond 
the cliff. The blood had dried upon his 
wound until every step was anguish. 
Suddenly the pain was gone, for as he 
mounted the crest, he saw her coming, 
her step as light as the breeze that whis- 
pered in the long leaves, and graceful as 
the tamanu-tree in the single close-bound 
garment that clothed her golden-curved 
young body as the sheath clothes the 
blossoming flower. 

Matak watched her with hungry eyes 
as she drew near. She saw the red weal 
upon his side and came to him anxiously. 
“Matak . what is it? What has hurt 
you?” she asked. The man paused be- 
fore he answered. “It is nothing . 
only a scratch. It happened when I was 
diving.” 

“I am sorry, so sorry,” she said then. 
*Matak, where is the great pearl? I wish 
to see it. I have only heard how beauti- 
ful it is.” Her voice was a command, 
and Matak steeled himself against it with 
un effort. “I cannot show it to you. It 
is hidden until the buyers come. . . . All 
the village knows of it, and there are 
many who would take it from me,” he 
said slowly. The girl’s eyes flashed and 
she stamped her naked foot, fair as bar 
gold in the mint. “‘T will see it!” she ex- 
claimed. “I will tell 
Aettu to make you show 
ittome. He is stronger 


than you are and he will do what I ask!” 
“Rana, it is for you that I keep the 
pearl safe . . . tobuy ahouseand . 


answered Msz’ak, but she inte rrupte “d 
him. “I will not listen and I will not stay 
here. I go to the village, and when I see 
Aettu. ” She turned and disap- 


peared down the path. 

Matak stood upon the cliff edge, his 
heart heavy within him. Rana had not 
understood. He saw her pleading with 
Aettu, and he saw the other man’s great 
arms and splendid columned throat and 
tall body to draw a girl’s love. Beside 
Aettu he was but a slender weakling. 
Matak’s gaze sank to the crystal-blue 
water of the inlet below him, and as he 
looked he saw the slow turn and swirl 
of a gray shape questing hungrily. “I 


am in your debt, or your brother's,” he 
murmured, and touched the burning 


wound upon his side. A footfall beside 
him sounded loud as the roar of surf, and 
he whirled to find Aettu standing within 
arm’s reach. Like a live thing Matak’s 
knife leaped from his girdle. He struck 
and Aettu had his wrist in a gorilla grip, 
twisting it until the knife dropped from 
his tortured grasp and over the edge, to 
join the shark below. Aettu bent the arm 
up and back until Matak stood facing 
him, breast to breast. “Be still, little 
Matak, and listen,” he sneered. ‘You 
havea pearl. I want that pearl. Where 
is it?” he asked roughly, and ran his free 
hand through Matak’s girdle and felt 
upon his head. Matak stood silent, pant- 
ing heavily, and Aettu went on: “Rana 
told me you had hidden it when I met her 
on the path. I did not follow you close 
enough,” he snarled, and his heavy lips 
drew back. “I can torture you. 

He twisted the bent arm until Matak’s 
lips went pale with agony and he groaned 
like a wounded animal. “You are 
stronger than I,” he gasped. “Let me 
go and I will tell.” 

Aettu released his hold and Matak 
swayed upon the brink of the cliff, rub- 
bing his arm. He looked away when he 
spoke as if to hide the hate that blazed in 
his eyes. “I have hidden the black pearl 
in the sleeping house in the village,” he 
said slowly. “Come with me and I will 
get it and they will know that you have 
stolen it from me.” 

Aettu pondered his victim’s words, and 
Matak let them sink home before he went 
on, “I cannot keep the pearl from vou. 









A good grip is a good reason, and I do not 
thirst for death. To-night I will get 
it. iz 

Aettu was frowning heavily and as 
Matak paused he stepped forward and 
seized him by the elbows, clamping his 
arms to his sides. Helpless he lifted the 
lighter man from the ground and held him 
over the cliff edge. “Swear to get the 
pearl and bring it to me here at dawn to- 
morrow,” he said, “telling no one and 
letting no one see... or I drop you! 
and he opened his hands so that Matak’s 
elbows rested upon his flat palms and he 
felt the great arm muscles quiver with 
the strain. He looked down, straight 
down a hundred feet, and saw the gray 
terror turn in the water as the late sun 
threw their distorted shadow across the 
inlet. “I swear by Taaroa I will obey 
you,” he said, and with a growl Aettu set 
him upon the firm yround. “I missed my 
stroke to-day,” said Aettu. “I do not 
miss twice. The choice is yours . . . and 
I shall be here at sunrise.” He turned 
away and Matak watched his broad back 
until it passed out of sight, down the path 
that Rana had taken. Then he nodded 
slowly and smiled to himself. ‘‘Aettu is 
stronger than I. It is good to be strong,” 
he said aloud; “but it is better to be 
wise.” 

That evening, when the village fires 
were lighted and soft voices laughed with 
the dancing shadows among the palms, 
Matak sat alone, and he smiled, though 
he had seen Rana and Aettu meet 
and walk together into the jealous 
dark. Later, in the long sleeping 
house, Matak lay awake, and 
between the posts that held 
the roof of thick pandanus 
leaves he watched the moon 
rise slowly from the sea, 
turning the lagoon to 
beaten silver. Over 
the snores of his fel- 
lows he could hear 
(Concluded on 

page 313 
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Dov Czecho-Slovakia prod 

pretty girls? Answer: It does! 
It has, for eran ple x produc ed 
Mile Russe the charming little 
lady at the right, who has been 
chosen as typical of her country’s 
beauty and whose face will adorn 
1 new issue of Czecho-Slovakian 
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KEYSTONE 
Without intending to, the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad staged an extremely interesting sight the other day 
when No. 9001, a new train, started on its demonstration trip. 
No. 9001 is, in reality, a combination of one-man car, motor 

k and railway carriage. It is equipped with a 60-horse 


power engine and can go thirty-five miles an hour (or more, if 


nsides are the same as those of an automobile, 


ot taken in Florida sh s the fishing trawler Ripple as it came NECESSATY The 
and, instead of a train siren, an automobile horn is used. 


ton Harbor after battling the sca for two days trying to make port 











UNDERWOOD 
The Prince of Wales (left pe rched ato] in elephant, eading a picturesque hunting expedition into 
the wids of Nepal, on the southern s ope of the ima ayas The royal youngster actually shot 
figer as st of marksmen ever hope to bag It is said that no “kings 
the jung ere trampled to death by the ele phants though how this was possible is a mystery 
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KEYSTONE VIEW CO 
This snapshot of the ex-Kaiser, the late 
Kaiserin and one of their grandchildren, 
orphaned son of Prince Joachim, 

ist the agency which brought it to Amer- 

1 1,000,000 marks. It was made by 
Prince Oscar, fifth son of the former 
marchs, and copies were given to mem- 
of the Kaiser's family and to 
Generals Hind: nburg and Lud ndorff. 


A secretary sold a print to outsiders. 


PL & HERBERT 
Vusic lovers, attention! 





CAMERA’S-EYE PEEPS AT 
PEOPLE AND NEWS EVENTS 
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Have you ever seen a piano keyboard like this one? 


obably not, as it was invented only a short time ago by Manuel Moor, of Edin- 


rgh, Scotland, and has not, as yet, appeared in this country 


It will be 


noted 


the two manuals are not separated by a space like those of an organ, but lie close 


yether. By a simple system of bent levers the upper keyboard plays an octave 


higher than the lower 


Maj.-Gen 


Once 
Moscow, shows the luncheon ment to one 
women customers, in his little Vew } 
he rece ntly ope ned Two 
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While members 
smart set at H 
Palm Beach, Fla., a 
making the bicycle 
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fashionable again 









above those in the 
Swiss Alps are enjoy- 
ing life amid the snou 
and ice, which can 
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Theodore Lodijensky, 


years ago the 


country “broke 


V lary Governo 
of his many society 
or restaurant wh, 
General reached t/} 
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You Go Up But Don’t Blow Up 


Helium Is Making the Airships Safer for Humanity 


By Robert C. Skerrett 





te 2) ‘ 


The C-7 u 





as the J st lighte r-than-air vessel to use helium. 
, . } , , 
memorable recent air journey in which she proved conclusively the value of the new non- 





Here she is shown circling 





N THE 5th day of last December, 
the U. S. Navy non-rigid airship 
C-7 was drawn out of her aero- 


drome at Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
and in a few minutes she rose from the 
ground and headed for the National 
Capital 140-odd miles away. That trip 
was memorable because the C-7 was the 
first lighter-than-air vessel to be inflated 
with helium; and her voyage was in- 
tended to demonstrate the value of that 
non-inflammable gas in the realm of 
aviation. Her envelope was filled with 
176,400 cubic feet of helium, which rep- 
resented the fruit of epoch-making labors 
on the part of a group of American 
technicists. 

The C-7, after reaching Washington, 
where she circled over the White House 
and the Capitol, crossed the nearby 
eastern branch of the Potomac River 
and settled to the ground at the Ana- 
costia Naval Air Station. There she 
was inspected by naval and military 
brought to earth 
merely by the action of her rudders; it 
was not necessary to expel any of her 
buoyant gas to cause her to descend. 
This answers a questions that probably 
occurs to the average layman, who Is 
under the impression that a dirigible, 
like a balloon, must sacrifice her buoy- 


experts. She was 


ancy in order to get back 
to earth. The C-7 made 
the flight to Washington 
and returned to her base 
in the course of the day; 
and her performance was 
declared a success in every 
respect. 

And now let us hark 
back more than five dec- 
ades, when scientists dis- 
covered in the sun the 
presence of that element 
which made the exploit 
of the C-7 possible. In 
1868, a party of “star 
gazers” were in India for 
the purpose of observing a 
solar eclipse, and they 
had with them an instru- 


KEYSTONE 





Dr H E. Howe, who declares 
that from known sources in this 
country enough helium could be 
extracted to last for twenty years. 


over the White House during her 
inflammable gas in the aviation world 








they named it helium, 
derived from the Greek 
word for the sun. 

In 1895, Sir William 
Ramsay, repeating an 
experiment made seven 
years earlier by Doctor 
W. F. Hillebrand, of the 
United States Geological 
Survey, obtained a gas 
which also produced in 
the spectroscope the yel- 
low line seen in 1868, and 
thus showed that helium 
did exist on our globe. 
Subsequently, this rare 
gas was found to be given 
forth in volcanic ex- 
halations and in_ the 
breath issuing from vari- 


ment called a spectro- p, Howe is chairman of the US mineral springs; and 
scope. When the vapor- division of research extension its presence in the at- 
ous atmosphere around of the National Research Council mosphere was also 
the sun was viewed of Washington determined in the pro- 
through this apparatus portion of one volume of 


there was revealed a peculiarly brilliant 
yellow line which differed somewhat 
from the yellow line characteristic of 
sodium. The wise men finally decided 
that the novel luminous streak was 
evidence of a new element—at least, one 
unknown to the dwellers on earth, so 


helium in 185,000 volumes of air. 
Laboratory tests proved that the gas 
would not ignite nor would it combine 
chemically with any other element. In 
short, it was inert. 

While investigations brought to light 
that helium was widely distributed 
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throughout the terrestrial crust—gener- 
ally in minute quantities, it remained 
for two American technicists to disclose 
that large supplies of helium were car- 
ried in the natural gas of oil fields. Here, 
again, is an instance of how the scientist 
stumbles unexpectedly upon Nature's 
secrets. Out in Kansas, nineteen years 
back, a well sunk to a depth of four 
hundred feet tapped gas which was so 
low in heat value that it was thought to 
be commercially useless, and a sample 
of the gas was submitted to the State 
University for analysis. Messrs. H. P. 
Cady and D. F. MeFarland, of that 
institution, ascertained that the natural 
gas was very high in nitrogen, which is 
a very common inert or incombustible 
gas. This was sufficient to explain the 
undesirable properties of the natural 
gas; but these experts pursued their 
analyses further and thus discovered 
the existence of 1.84 per cent of helium. 
Strange as it may seem now, little if any 
heed was given to this revelation, which 
meant that millions of cubic feet of helium 
were liberated from the bowels of the 
earth annually and set free into the 
atmosphere. The World War altered 
the common indifference which had 
hitherto prevailed towards helium as an 
element of any practical importance; 
and we shall see presently that helium- 
bearing natural gas may 
henceforth be counted 
among the riches of our 
underground resources. 

There is no reason here 
to review the part played 
by Germany’s great 
bombing Zeppelins nor to 
recall how effectively on 
several occasions — these 
craft, used for scouting 
and observational — pur- 
enabled the Kai- 
ser’s battle squadrons to 
maneuver to advantage 
in engaging or in fleeing 
from the British fleet. 
The prime point is that 
the Allies learned ere long 
that these airships were 
peculiarly vulnerable if 
their buoyant gas bags 
could be reached by an 
explosive shell, a flaming 
hulle-—any medium, in 
short, that would ignite 
the lifting hydrogen and 
blow up the airship. 
Wishing themselves to 
employ dirigibles in divers 


poses, 


f 
Dr. R. B. Moore, who is f 
in charge of the ( { 
in charge of the ryo- 
genic Laboratory of the as 
United States Bureau of f 


Mines, where helium is 
being used in the study 
of some of Nature's prob- 

lems. 





OS Lake 





A few of the hundred thousand steel cylinders fashioned during 
the war to hold the helium produced at the Government's three 
experimental plants in Texas. 
feet of highly compressed gas. 


Each cylinder carries 200 cubic 
To-day we can obtain helium for 
about six cents a cubic foot. 


ways, they were anxious to avoid the 
hazards incident to dependence upon 
hydrogen; and as early as 1915 Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay was seeking in the British 
Isles for a source of helium ample enough 
for this service. While helium is about 
twice as heavy as hydrogen, still its lifting 
power, in air, is only eight per cent. less 
than that of hydrogen, 
and this difference is 
more than offset by heli- 
um’s — incombustibility 
and the advantages that 
attend thischaracteristic. 

Sir William 
Ramsay failed in 
his quest at home 
for helium; and 
similar efforts in 
Canada 
practical fruit al 
though some hel- 
ium was recovered 
from native 
natural gas. The 
whole outlook was 
improved, how 
ever, when we en- 
tered the war, and 
steps were prompt- 
ly taken to profit 
by the earlier dis- 
coveries of Messrs. 
Cady and McFarland and by the later 
surveys of certain of our Federal Bureaus. 
It was then known that natural gas from 
some of the oil fields in Kansas, Okla 
homa and Texas contained more than 
0.50 per cent. of helium, and it was be- 
lieved that this could be extracted 
mechanically and on a commercial scale 
provided existing apparatus were 
adapted to this end. What followed is 
typical of American enterprise and en- 
gineering cunning. But before we tell 
this story the reader should have some 
basis of comparison by which to judge 
what has been done to give us helium 
hydrogen. Hydro- 
gen can be made for from four to twenty 
dollars a thousand cubic feet, depending 
on its qualities, and there are three 
methods available for its manufacture 
known as the silicol, the electrolytic, 
and the iron-contact processes. 

Prior to 1917, helium, generally speak- 
ing, was pretty much of a laboratory 
curiosity, and there had been separated 
the world over probably not more than 
100 cubic feet—the cost of producti n 
somewhere around $2,000 a cubic 
To-day, thanks to the Govern- 
(Continued on page 316) 


bore no 


to replace gaseous 


being 


foot. 
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Helium Production Plant No. 1 at Fort Worth, Texas, from which the Navy now obtains helium for some of its dir 








es. This is the only 
establishment of its kind in the world where helium is recovered on a commercial scale from natural gas 






















ASEBALL is a pastime .in which. 
B in a great majority of cases, the 
leading roles fall to youth. When 
the average professional ball 
reaches the age 
walks of life are beginning to be most 


useful, he is through: at least as far as the 


big show is concerned. 
This condition makes it absolutely nec- 
essary that there should be a constant 


supply of young talent upon which the 


sport can draw. And, as the pastime 
thrives best when the two major leagues 
are playing sufficiently well to focus the 
attention of the fans everywhere, it is 
equally essential that these premier or- 
ganizations should at all times be in a 
position to replenish their forces from the 
best material obtainable. 


player 
when men in most other 
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The Baseball Draft 


By Edwin A. Goewey 


rules, under the supervision of the Na 
tional Commission, neither they nor the 
teams could “steal” players from one an- 
other, but were forced to obtain men they 
desired in strict accordance with the rules. 
And these rules compelled that a certain 
fixed sum be paid for players when taken 
by leagues of higher classification. 

Naturally, the major leagues, needed 
first-class men at all times to replace those 
who retired or grew stale, and each sea- 
son they took the best of the season’s 
talent remaining in the minors. At first 
the big leagues paid $1,000 each for the 
men taken through the draft from. the 
larger of the minor leagues, and then this 
price tapered off until it was only about 
$250 for players in the very small organ- 
izations. Gradually the rate was  in- 
creased, and about the time that the draft 
was abandoned the majors were paying 
$5,000 for the players taken from the big 
minor leagues. 

But, it should be understood, the minor 
organizations did not always wait for the 
draft to take their best players at the end 
of each season. Far from it. In fact, in 
a majority of cases, the minor league 
players of exceptional ability were on the 
market at all times, and they were sold 
to the majors whenever a fancy price 
could be obtained for them, even in the 
middle of the season. And there never 
has been a time when some of the minor 
league teams, whi h are ace ustomed to 
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draw poorly, were not kept alive by the 
sale of young players. 

There is no doubt that the draft is the 
ideal system for the advancement of 
youthful ball tossers, but into the system 
grew up a scheme of “farming” out talent 
that was bad for the sport. Under this 
plan a major league club with more 
youngsters than it could carry under the 
rule limiting the number of players on a 
team, would turn them back to a minor 
league outfit, with the option of recalling 
these players whenever they were needed 
to take the places of men injured or let 
out. And, following along the same lines, 
some of the major teams owned control- 
ling interests in minor outfits, and planted 
their surplus players there. This “farm- 

ing” system might not have 





In addition, an outstanding 
characteristic of the American 
vouth must be taken into con 
sideration—the ambition — to 


achieve advancement to the 


WHAT JUDGE LANDIS SAYS: 
TUE great 
future, asin the past, will come 


ball players of the ~~ 


highest places. 

Baseball 
into the discard were it not for 
the fact that capable young 
athletes are constantly being 
recruited into its ranks. And, 
it can be argued truthfully, if 


soon would pass 


these boys were not reasonably 
sure of being promoted to the 
highest posts, no matter how 
humble their beginning, pro- 
vided they displayed the neces 
sary ability, them 
would refuse to enter the pro 


most of 


lesson. 

It was for this reason, many 
that the 
draft rule was made an essen 
baseball. 


vears ago, so) called 
tial of professional 
Briefly, the draft gave the vari 
ous leagues the right to go to 


the leagues of lower classifica 


tion and select any players 
desired. Of course the players 
could not be taken until the 


end of each season, and in this 
manner each team was able to 
maintain the men upon its 
roster until the final game had 
been played if they so willed. 
In addition, as all of the leagues 
same 


were governed by the 





from the college campus, from the 
sand lots back of the gashouse, from 
the timothy fields behind the old 
There are no crowned 
heads in _ baseball Glory and 
achievement must each 
generation through its own effort. 
\ man makes good or he fails, and 
no questions are asked except those 
having to do with personal honor 
He is in a game in which a fellow 
really can begin at the bottom and 
go to the top, as fast as ability will 
carry him. That is why I am in 
favor of the restoration of the draft. 

“To anchor a man in one orbit is 
fundamentally The ambi- 
f every young ball player is 
to make one of the 
teams, to play in a World's Series, 
just as every performer dreams of a 
a Broadway 
singer longs to pour out song before a 
Metropolitan Opera House audience 
or an architect hopes for a contract 
in some center of culture. The boys 
should be free to climb when the call comes. 


red barn. 


come to 


wrong 
thon 


major league 


role in production, a 


Judge 


Baseball’ s 


minor to major leagues should not only be 
Under the draft the minor league managers may, 
occasionally, lose star players they would like to retain, but 
such loss will be much more than balanced by the better play- 
With the incentive of progress always 
Opportunities 


probable 


ing of all the men. 
before them, the players will keep on their toes. 


for desired promotion will inspire young play ers to give the best 
that is in them in the hope that they too may make the grade.” 





M Land s, 
missioner 


Pre gress from 
possible, but 


been so bad but for the fact 
that the major teams using it 
might recall one or more stars 
from a minor league club at the 
very height of a close race, and 
by so doing, wreck the cham- 
pionship chances of the latter 
outfit. However, the “farm- 
ing” and optional plans have 
been placed on the list of base- 
ball things taboo, and Judge 
Landis is determined that the 
scheme shall not be revived. 

But, after a time, the minor 
league clubs became dissatis- 
fied with both the draft prices 
they received and the income 
they derived from direct sales, 
and determined to do away 
with the draft entirely, figuring 
that they would have the ma- 
jors at a distinct disadvantage, 
and that when one really out 
standing star was discovered, 
he could be sold for many times 
more than under the previous 
understanding. And this rea- 
soning proved to be correct, 
for some teams which devel- 
oped several men in a year who 
were capable of going to the 
i} majors, at least for a tryout, 
sold only one man for a price 
that was beyond all reason, 
and kept the others for other 
private deals or to hold their 
teams virtually intact. 
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There have been many instances since 
the draft was done away with early in the 
war period where minor leaguers brought 
prices that made a laughing stock of base- 
ball, and gave it a distinctly commercial 
look. The most sensational of all of these 
purchases occurred not long ago when 
Manager McGraw, of the World’s Cham- 
pion Giants, paid $75,000 to the San 
Francisco club for the contract of Jim 
O'Connell, a left-hand hitter with that 
outfit. And to make the purchase more 
astounding, the minor recruit will not re- 
port to the New York club until the end 
of the coming season. The price paid was 
the highest ever given for a minor league 
player, and fairly stunned the other big 
time magnates. There was no question 
that if the wealthy metropolitan club 
wanted to give a small fortune for a single 
player untried by big league fire, that it 
had a right to do so. But where would 
this system end? Was it to become a 
race between the comparatively few clubs 
with money to purchase all of the most 
promising stars? Was an outfit like the 
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rection, other reasons figured. And among 
these was the very important one of pre- 
venting the advancement of young play- 
ers, and the consequent lessening of the 
number of good boys joining the minor 
league teams. For the last several years 
it has been obvious to everyone that the 
teams in the major and larger minor 
leagues have been sorely pressed for me n 
of real talent, and it was equally obvious 
that hundreds of promising youths, facing 
the possibility of never getting an oppor- 
tunity of a tryout with the best teams, 
deliberately turned to the clubs of the 
industrial maintained by the 
manufacturing plants and com- 
mercial companies. In these they could 
obtain, in many instances, as much money 
for playing as in the smaller minor organ- 
izations, and in addition they could be 
learning a trade and receiving a good 
wage for their labors. 

Many persons are familiar with the fact 
that the commercial world has become 
a strong rival to professional baseball, 
the industrial leagues and teams being 


leagues, 


great 


the Cadillac team, of the Motor Car 
League, won twelve of its fifteen contests. 
Rival outfits in this league represented 
the Oakland, Auto Car, White, Stude- 
baker and Buick automobile companies. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has a 
league, the Western Electric, the General 
Electric, the Pillsbury Flour Compan) 
and the American Bridge Company main- 
tain first-class and the Solvay 
Process Company’s club is the champion 
of the Detroit Industrial League. founded 
in 1917, and forty-eight 
teams. The munitions and shipbuilding 
plants supported teams throughout the 





teams, 


consisting ol 


war period, and graduated some talented 
players. 

The minor leagues have been offered 
an opportunity to return peaceably to the 
baseball fold and participate in the re- 
vival of the draft. If they do not come 
in willingly, they will have a fight on their 
hands. And should a baseball war ma- 
terialize, many schemes have been sug 
gested for carry ing on the battling. One 
of these is that the minor leagues shall be 





© KEYSTONE 
Men who attended the joint session of the National and American Leagues 


in New York. 
Navin, Detroit; Jacob Ruppert, Yankees; 
American League; 
ball; John A. 
(rants; 
Standing, left to right: 


Giants, with apparently unlimited finan- 
cial resources, to be permitted to buy 
enough first-class players to virtually 
clinch the pennants annually and hold 
the premier position indefinitely? What 
would become of the less fortunate teams 
and what would happen to the public’s 
interest in baseball if one club were able 
to place itself practically beyond the play- 
ing reach of its rivals? To be sure, even 
with all of its sensational trades and pur- 
chases, the Giants might be defeated, but 
the chances were against it. And if the 
fans once became convinced that this 
were the case and that the major league 
race was a one-team affair, farewell to 
interest in all but that team and, possibly, 
the financial rocks for the others. 

While this was the final straw that 
broke the temper of the big time mag- 
nates, and made them determined that 
the draft should be returned to good 
standing, even if a long and determined 
fight were necessary to compel its resur- 


Left to right, seoted: Judge McQuaide, (iants; J. F. 
Ban Johnson, 
Judge K. M. Landis, High Commissioner of Base- 
Heydler, President, National League; John 
J. G. Dunn, Cleveland; Wodrig and P. D. C. Ball, Browns. 
Barney Dreyfus, Pirates; 





Harry 


Yankees; 


President, Ebbets. Dodge rs; George 


McGra w, 


Colonel Huston, 


powe rful “s 
maintained, not only as good adver- 
tising propositions, but they 
keep up the interest of the employees in 
the companies with which they are con- 
nected and help to maintain the morale 
of the workers. 

And the play in these industrial leagues 
is far from amateurish, for not only has 
some splendid talent drifted into them, 
but more is being developed constantly 
by the coaches, who, very often, are for- 
mer professional stars whom age has 
driven from the big time. For instance, 
the Atlantic & Pacific Company team, 
one of thirty-eight clubs in the New Jer- 
sey Industrial League, won the champion- 
ship from strong contenders. Among 
these latter were teams representing Col- 
gate & Co., Armour & Co., the Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Borden’s Milk Com- 
pany and Swift & Co. The Erie All 
Stars, champions of the league fostered 
by the Erie Railroad, won twenty-three 
of its thirty-five games last season, and 


because 


Frazee, Red 


Charles Stoneham. Giants; 





Sor; William F. Baker, Phillies; 
Vick, Cardinals; S pie Iman and Charles H 
Grant. Braves; W. M. Richardson. Washington; 


H. Grabinger, White Sor; Clark Griffith, Washington; Connie Mack 
Athletics; Robert Quinn, Browns; S. B. Bernard. Cleveland: 
Athletics; Harridge, Jones and W 


men behind the quns” 


Ben Shibe, 
F. Frish, These are the 


-the men who make baseball what it 


Browns. 


utterly ignored, no players purchased 
from or sold to them and all protection 
withdrawn. How they would manage to 
protect themselves against one another 
and retain their players without a court 
of final appeal, such as the National Com- 
mission, is a vital question which bears 
upon their very existence. And how some 
of the clubs would keep going without 
selling players is another. The majors 
could, if necessary, form their own pro- 
tected minor leagues in which to develop 
promising talent, and it would not be 
long ere the best of the present crop of 
minor leaguers would be fighting to get 
into the newly formed clubs, because of 
the opportunities these would afford them 
to reach the majors by a short cut. 

As a means of encouraging the big 
minor leagues, the ones chiefly opposed to 
a resumption of the draft, to consent to a 
revival of the old system of advancement 
for promising players, the majors have 


(Concluded on page 322) 
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} IN TER sports uf Good- 
hope. What appear to 
be capsized canoes are. WU 
reality, small skin boats, vhose 
occupants are turning 
pletely over—awithout get 


out—in the icy water 





([HESE pictures were 

Danish explorer, durin 
, , land's “‘Farthest North,” d 

T UPERNI- w . great fjords. The fate of 
VIK, in South ; % : trip is 
Greenland. From this } - » : 


settlement to the extreme 





northern coast the sun is 
totally absent from one to 


fire months luring the winter 








HERE and there one 


may see remind- 
ers of the ancient 
Northmen. This 


ruin is near 


Ujaragsuit, 


_ 
va. 
Cuil NG up walrus meat for dinner. The Rasmussen expedition traveled over 2,000 miles on sled, and 


} } 
an occasional walrus was very welcome, 
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Greenland, it will be recalled, is, if we except the island continent of Austral 
the largest island in the world, Its population, however 
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Watch Your Senate 


"= ITHER these treaties must have your cordial sanction 
k; or every proclaimed desire to promote peace and pre- 
vent war becomes a hollow mockery.” Thus Presi- 
dent Harding’s solemn adjuration in presenting the seven 
treaties growing out of the Disarmament Conference to the 
United States Senate. The treaties may not be perfect. Im- 
portant phases upon which high hopes were built have been 
omitted or inadequately treated. But, allowing for all minor 
defects, the seven pacts represent as they stand the most 
important and hopeful international experiment in history, 
an experiment in the success of which every nation on the 
globe is vitally interested, every man, woman and child, alive 
or to be born potentially involved. That the Senate should 
reject them is unthinkable. But there are foreshadowed the 
usual attempts to tinker. Such manipulations, if carried too 
far, may imperil the whole structure. Every citizen who has 
at heart either the future of the race or his own selfish interests 
should make it his business to follow the processes of the Sen- 
ate throughout the coming determinations, holding himself 
ready to protest with all his forces at the first sign of any un- 
dermining attempt. It may or may not be significant that 
at the opening meeting of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations called to consider the treaties, a bare quorum re- 
sponded, seven Senators failing to appear. The implication 
is not reassuring. The Senate will bear watching. 


A Dwindling Crisis 


ISDOM of second thought bids fair to veto the project 
of a combination between half a million union miners 
and two million railroad workers to force the coal 


wage issue through threat of a general coal and transportation 
strike. Nobody can deny to labor its legal right to combine 
in such manner as best forwards its special interests. In 
fairness it must further be recognized that if organizations 
among employers representing diverse industries to fight 
unionism be justified, a like latitude must be accorded the 
unions to fight back. But where so radical a step as the pro- 
posed alliance, suggestive of a movement in the direction of the 
One Big Union, is in question the issue upon which battle is 
joined should be clear and convincing. In this case it is 
neither. If, on the one hand, the operators have arbitraril) 
dissolved the wage-scale conference in certain fields and an- 
nounced a heavy cut in wages, on the other the hard coal miners 
have demanded a 20 per cent. increase. In a falling price 
market, when the whole logical trend is toward liquidation, 
such a policy cannot and should not receive public support, 
and the project of paralyzing the nation’s traffic in order to 
force the issue would react disastrously upon all the parties to 
the endeavor. Now it appears that the railroad men, who are 
perhaps the ablest strategists in the whole field of labor, will 
lend only “moral support,” and refuse to commit themselves 
and the prestige of their organizations to the risk of an enter 
prise so potentially subversive of the public welfare. 


Maintaining a Muddle 
HE whole essential business of coal supply is hidden 
behind a smoke screen. Any question of raising or re 
ducing wages must rest upon the adaptability of the 
industry to the proposed changes. The invariable pronuncia- 
mento of the operators, already put forth in the present in- 
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stance, “If wages are raised, the public must stand the burden,” 
is not an argument but a threat, for there are no specific data to 
show that such increase ought not to be borne by the mines 
themselves. In fact, there are no sound data whatsoever 
wherefrom to determine on any wide scale the actual cost of 
coal mining. A sedulously maintained mystery surrounds the 
subject. When the Federal Trade Commission set about 
investigating with a purely informational purpose, the Na- 
tional Coal Association secured an injunction which effectually 
blocked the procedure. Prolific though the mine owners are 
of figures prepared by their own experts, they appear to be 
strangely chary of any that might be adduced by an impartial 


agency. Why? 


Your Own Coal Bin 


IG strike, little strike, or no strike on April 1, here is 
B the situation as it affects the consumer and his bills. 

On that date there will be about 120,000,000 tons of coal 
above ground. A continued production, outside of union 
labor, of 5,000,000 tons per week, which is about half the nor- 
mal consumption, can be maintained. If the operators seize 
upon the strike as a basis for boosting the price of coal they will 
stand self-branded as deliberate profiteers. That way lies 


Government ownership. 


The Trail of the Serpent 


OW is the time for all good men to come to the aid of the 
N party. What party? Any party wherein music and 
the dance are active agents. For unless something is 

done and swiftly about their modern manifestations, manners 
are threatened with decay and morals with extinction. The 
W. C. T. U. says so; reforming preachers preach so, and a dis- 
tinguished playwright has torn the fashion to tatters in an 
impassioned and profitable dramatic diatribe. The scarlet sin 
of society to-day is not booze, irreligion, loose-mindedness, or 
tight attire, but intervolved and syncopated contrapuntal 
melody. In that verbal guise it may not look so bad, but 
call it by its more popular name of “jazz,” and its seductive 
iniquities stand forth. Yet youth likes it. A perverse gen- 
eration! Viewing it and all that it connotes with the alarm 


proper to so grave an occasion, the foreboding mind reverts to 


that ribald classic of Mr. J. M. Flagg anent an earlier form of 
musical debauchery, also well denounced in its time: 


Said the Reverend Silas McCotton, 

“The waltz of the Devil’s begotten!” 
Said voung Jones to Miss Fly 
“Never mind that old guy. 

To the pure almost everything’s rotten.” 


Who Knows the Answer? 
Sine is the patriotism of our great and glorious land that 


everybody wishes our soldiers to be suitably rewarded 

for their war services. Such is the thrift of our shrewd 
and careful people that nobody wishes to pay the bills. _ Patriot- 
ism and thrift are both high national qualities. All the ora- 
torical authorities agree upon that. But when, like the irre- 
sistible force meeting the immovable body, they come into 
collision, what happens? Many thousands of anxious soldiers 
would like to know. 
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By 
ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


THE BATH ROOM 
MYSTERY 


HAT the folksdown- 
stairs are doing with 
the water is the big 


question of the day with the 
man who is trying to take a 
morning shower bath. The 
flow is like the cataract of Lo- 
dore when he turns the water 
on, but the instant he steps 
under it, it stops as though 
an emergency brake had been 
applied. As he regards it 
wrathfully, profanely, the flow 
is resumed, As he relaxes to 
contentment, it stops again. 
Then he hears the diminu- 
endo in the pipes that means 
indefinite delay, followed by 
a deep, abysmal rumble that 
may mean anything at all, 
hope or continued despair. 
Meanwhile, he shivers and 
swears. ... 

Ah, at last! This approach- 
ing splutter, this culminating 
gurgle—much like a person 
trying to talk through a bronchial cough 

can mean but one thing. A shower. 
Now is the winter of his discontent about 
to be broken by a spring freshet. Rum- 
ble. rumble—gurgle, gurgle—blah, blooie 
blahh-h-h-h! Result: one measly drop of 
bater, grudgingly given. One. He knows 
it was only one because he was look- 
ing expectantly at the shower bath’s 
nozzle and he counted it. It trickles 
down his spinal column, like a leis- 
urely sight-seeing bus, drying in tran- 
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sit somewhere on the small of his 
back. And this was the big noise! 
What do they do with the water 
anyway, those folks downstairs? To 
what mysterious uses do they put it? 
It is the calm—more or less—belief 
of our leading shower bathers that a 
desire for a bath in the bath room 
arrives simultaneously with a resolve 
to store up water against the possi- 
bility of drought in the kitchen and 
laundry below. ‘To a man stranded 
beneath a showerless shower bath, 
the program of the conservationists 
downstairs takes the following form: 


Filling laundry tubs (3). 

Filling tea kettle . 

Filling large wash boiler. 

Filling watering pot for garden use six 
months hence. 

Filling buckets (8) in case of fire. 

Filling pitcher for drinking purposes. 

Filling dish pan for washing purposes. 

Filling all the sauce pans, pots and jars in 

pantry. 
Filling coal scuttle. 


And the worst of it is, when our leading 
shower bathers dress and come down- 
stairs, their mild and gen- 
tle—less or more jarred, 
stunned, into impotence by this: “Do 
with the water? Why, we haven’t been 
using it at all!” 

Let us spray. 


more or less 
inquiry is 








AS WE WERE SAYING 
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~ 
“Meanwhile he shivers and swears.” 


If March comes in like a lion, Mr. 


Hearst will see in it further proof of insid- 
ious British propaganda, 


* + 


FELLOW in Massachusetts was 
4% arrested and fined for playing 
checkers on Sunday in a public park. 
Somebody must have sold “the cradle of 
liberty” to a second-hand furniture dealer. 





Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


ONSIDERING the num- 

ber of advertised eat- 
which “children like 
better than candy,” it is sur 
prising how the candy busi- 
ness manages to keep going. 


ables 


* * 


PENNY-ANTE LOOKS 
LIKE BIG MONEY 


4 thousand-ruble note is worth half 
an American cent at the present rate of 
exchange.—Russian Financial Item. 


—" thousand rubles wise, 

pound foolish. 

Two thousand rubles saved 
is a penny earned. 

Take care of your thou- 
sand-ruble notes; the dollars 
will take care of themselves. 

Johnny shall have but 
2,000 rubles a day because 
he can’t work any faster. 

The Pieman said to Simple 
Simon, “Show me first your 
2,000 rubles.” Said Simple 
Simon to the Pieman, “*Alas, 
I haven't any.” 

* * * 

THE PUBLIC AND FATHER TIME 
FTER the first Arbuckle trial: 
“Well, I see the jury disagreed 

in the Fatty Arbuckle case.” 

After the second Arbuckle trial. 
“Ah, I see the jury couldn’t agree in 
the case of that fellow—what’s his 
name?’—Arbuckle.” 

After the third Arbuckle trial: 
“Something in the paper to-night 
about a disagreement of the jury in 
that Fatty Warburton case.” 

After the fourth Arbuckle trial: 
“That movie actor—what do you 
call him?—Skinny Armstrong, got 
another jury disagreement, I see.” 

After the fifth Arbuckle trial: “I 
saw something in the paper the other 
day, just a little paragraph, about 
some movie actor being released on 
bail. What was that case, do you 
recollect?” 

* 7 
TO BE FRANK ABOUT I7 

When a chorus girl attempts to be 

A maiden of Society, 

So finished is her footlight art 

She never fails to look the part. 


But when, some worthy cause to aid, 
Society plays the chorus maid, 
Excuse us, but it is to laugh, 
So funny is the photograph. 
. * * 
INSLOW HOMER'S “Eight Bells” 
recently brought $50,000 at a pri- 
vate sale. Frivolous-minded old-timers 
will wonder how much “Eight Bells” by 
the Brothers Byrne would bring. 
* ‘ 
PLEDGES ON THE PANE 
A Star in the window—“ We're guiltless of 
booze,” 
A Circle—“We never brew beer,” 
A Square is a sign—“‘No smoking for mine,” 
An Oval—“No card-playing here.” 
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The young lady in this picture is the “living image” of 
her father; and she is the fortunate possessor of his smile 
also. In other words, she is a “chip of the old block” — 
and a mighty charming little chip, too. She is Gloria 
Caruso, the tiny daughter of the greatest tenor of all time. 
The camera man has just said something tremendously 
amusing and Gloria and Gloria’s mamma are having a 
*“Gloria-ous” smile toge ther. { campaign for a $1,0))- 
000 fund, to be dedicated to Caruso, and to be erpendel 
in the interest of struggling young singers, has just been 
started, and, needless to add, contributions are pouring 


in from all over America. 


{n extremely helpful device for armless men has re- 
cently been invented by Major Maclure, an English- 





” By its aid one may read (and turn over the 
pages), paint, sketch and write. There are to-day in 
England an enormous number of veterans to whom th 

mrention will prove a blessing 














to Oakland, Cal., to be exact 
singing and working at odd jobs 





Introduc 
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PEOPLE IN THE LIME- 


LIGHT 


The Princess 
Kalanianaole of 
Honolulu, who 
hasjusttaken the 
position on the Hawaiian Re- 
halilitation Commission made 
vacant by the death of her hus- 
band. The Princess is well 
known in Washington, where she 
lived while her husband was Ha- 


waiian delegate to Congress 

















ng Mr. and’ Mrs. Teddy Burns, of New York, siz months wed 
wnt their hone ymoon walking from the Atlantic to the Pacific from New York 
They started without money and paid their way by 
They slept out of doors and, occasionally, in 













Dr. B. T. C. Loder, a former member 
of the Dutch Supreme Court, who has 
been chose n ( h lé f Justice of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice at its 
session in The Hague. The Court 
is to base its decisions solely on in- 
ternational law instead of diplomacy 
or arbitration. Its creation is one of 
the most in portant events of modern 
days. 


ls to which Irindly sheriffs admitted them when the weather was bad. 


They 
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# SOME OF THOSE 
IN BROADWAY’S 
SHOW SPOTLIGHT 





WHITE 
“The Parade of the Wooden Soldiers,” one of the popular num- 
bers in Nikita Balief’s Chauve-Souris or The Bat Theater of 
= Moscow, a unique entertainment novelty brought to New York 
4 from Eu rope by Morris Gest 







4 


a/éf 








WHITE 
Doris Keane in the colorful role of Catherine 
the Great in Gilbert Miller's successful pro- 
duction of “The Czarina.” 
















FS 

| 

4 ih > Rye 
- 

WHITE 






Lennox Pawle and Peggy Wood, who have the two 
leading roles in *“*Marjolaine,” the charming musical 
comedy adaptation of “Pomander Walk.” 


















MARCIA STEIN WHITE 







Margolo Gilmore as the circus girl in the Thea- Lillian Lorraine’and one of the 
ter Guild’s production of “He Who Gets daring gowns she wears in th 
Slapped,” a picturesque adaptation of the Rus- new musical comedy, “Th 

sian play by Leonid Andreyer, which has Blue Kitten.” a recent Broad- 






captivated New Yorkers. way success. 
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What do you think of Prohibition? 


OFFERS OBJECT LESSON 


Editor, Lesurr’s WEEKLY 


r National Prohib 


I do not fa 














her thing. I did net vote I had 1 
against t 
rohibition does not prol ‘ 
men into heaven nor refor I nkind ¢t force 
he pay of professional pro! b pr 
ganda will cease. 
I know two men, lawyers, partners Or w 
teetotaler, the other a drunkard Phe teetot k 
he drunkard out of his office long before Prohib 
The drunkard got drunker and became a t o1 
healed of his disease (drunkenness became a 
again in the presence of the open saloor To-d 
vears after Prohib t | 7 r is a cor 
drunk on our stre I, re 
or protubit lt nals 
of former good ci = 
instils and revi free 





ind stifles truth 
that ordained of 
jamned if 
Five me n Galveston, Tex.. bought a gallon 
whisky. Four of them died the next day \ 


sible led two 





enforcement agent shot and ki 





n Oklaho because they would not st el 
tus comm 1 M th account of ol 
{ twenty-yvear-old father near H 
rex., because the nk on “hoo 
him by a fmend sting wre | 
vear than we lost in France 

When the Governme taxes nd legal 
whisky, they placed premium on drunk 





reated the s n with the 
nd 





ter and untaxed 


lax brought about 


as free as wa 


still in the country 








Revolution and created American independence 
hibition of any God-given right takes away that de 
bought f jom and makes liars, thieves, murder 
esentful men and women here are too many “dor 
n this country and entirely too much g t 
Those who are governed least are governed best 





this is my ce My fathers boug 
eir blood at Yorktow: 


An AMBERI \ POR mY: 
Houston, Tex 


QUIETER SATURDAY NIGHT 
Editor, Lester's WEEKLY 





As an Americ itizen I have no right to be 
e with the ¢ titution. Prohibitior 
n force in our Drinking | 
decreased among my acquaintances. I d 
hat bootleggers are in any measure successf 
of no one who did not drink before Pr b 
drinks now, but do positively know of he ‘ 
drink that do not now Do not know 
and girls who drink together in pub place 
tow! None of my acquaint © I 
carried liquor on the hip I be tt u v 
beer would, to some exte disturt I nor 


exists here 
There are 

threatened our institutior t i : 

These are un-Americar nd must le . 


ordingly 














I believe in the very s est 
ind certainly car t meme 
his one in questior I n I ! 
vears ago, Saturday nig t I x 
a great deal of annoyance from « ‘ rear ad 
stome his condi n has mI ppear 
1 greatest possible harmony pre ‘ bus 
In losing, neither the Ww ri ! 
rigt ew t " ( 











} Leste’ s WEPKLY 
I } pp rorki 
r D " ¢ Prol 
y I I knowk t pot ! 
} n 
| ; p 
lling bus ss back he 1 i 
I t k w tt x 
hg ts I “ 
| le I n ‘ ” 
1 belie I i p t r p 
. 1 lisresp ws 
he saloor gor ib } g 
brewing id | | 1 
I have ir hough I |} worked 
re or ss, with wl Ik 
¢ lividual empe 
forced humanity any er W 
Denver, Cok R. G 








NOTHER 


i received by 


installment of letters 
Lesuie’s WEEKLY from 
various parts of the country in response 
to its National Prohibition Questionnaire 
is published herewith. More will appear 
in succeeding issues, to the extent that 
space will permit 

abulation thus far of the views ex- 
pressed in the communications received 
shows the ratio of expressions of opinion 





on the foilowing four questions in Lesuir’s 
Questionnaire, as follows: 


sym pathy with National 


Do j i INCONCLUSIVE 806 
So far as you can observe, is Prohibition 
; / j i / 
CING SUCCES “iy enforced nm your om- 
unity? 
nity 


or INCONCLUSIVE >. 252 


‘In your neighborhood, among 


; has drinking in- 





" acquaintances, 
! or decreased?” 
Inc ASED 53.035 
DeckEASED 29.073 
Dov wt or LNconc SIVE 17.892 


Prohibit on en 


modvfication of th 


favor stricter 


“Do you 


forcement laws or a 


j sent laws? 
Srricter ENrorceEMENT 24. 562 
MopiricaTION 70.746 
Dovustt or LNwoonc SIVE 4.772 
“Do you believe that ‘hootleqgers’ are 
making large sums of money in your 
community? 
Yes 76.583 
N 17. 166 
DousrruL or INCONCLUSIVE 6.251 


Further tabulations will appear later 











CALLS IT DANGEROUS 


Editor, Lestir’s WEEKLY 


I do not bel in Prohibition: it is a very dangerous 


ire making to please a comparatively few 
their ideas of right and 
all others and the result is, we 


experiment we 


people, who are trying to impose 


are fast becoming 


\ 
vation of criminals, made so by our own foolish law 


As every one knows, there are, in every community, a 











w people who assume the right to regulate the cond 
the balance, and though as a general thing, they 
lly disliked, yet the rest sit supinely by and allow 
t 1 as they please Multiply one of these 
s t t number all er our country, and we 
e result in Prohibition 
Let « h reader recall the 1 
w t r baot tle { me i 
| w wit kick 
tl! “ ealize the law i be 


It has been my experience, t] 











drink in any part of the 
loud ery of the enforcement a 
being obeved, and by the way, these 
the best advertisers in the world to-day he ha ( 
1 noise or lose their jobs They issue the m 
is statement For instance, I read a news iten 
Washing the er d purporting to g 
! ind cos ior used in our country to-day 
wondered if anyone ld be so simple as belie 
isers and makers of imported, and home brewed 
r re ed the Prohibition officers. How other 
e at even an approximate idea of the 
I ld have light wir id | ne 
i ave almost ur sper 
he before this y went 
eff but now drink it at 
pp stuff that now sold 
free s doi suth of our land than 
Whe w is so bad that the whole Prohibition force 
f one part of the country has to be concentrated in one 
t ompel the people to 


was done in 
repealed or 


obey it is 


leans, New Years it is ime it 


was 


R. O 


Meridian, Miss 





WARNS OF HOME BREW PERILS 


Editor, Lesur’s Week.y 

In my belief, Prohibition is a help to our city. There 
is drinking yet, and if our officers were more strict there 
uld be much less drinking. I am strictly opposed 
he stuff, for it certainly is injurious to humanity 

Stop and beloved land, for 
danger ahead. This nation has 
home brewing natior Some are changing their 
kitchens into distilleries and they are also making home 

» stuff h deadly effect 





listen, ye people of our 


there is home loving 





become 


brew, and the \ 





sa more 


Here are facts that may ir 








erest you, as you sit and 
watch for the brew to bubble, or for the little coiled pipe 
to begin pouring its | ly reliable alcoholic poison 
This highly intelligent na n, or at least a large par 
of it, is drinking bad made stuff about one week old 
Doctors that know will vou that it will give you 
Bright's disease in five years nd in five vears more it 
will save you the trouble of making any more home 
brew 
Che least harmful kind of whisky that you can make 
t home is thoroug! poisonous; so is all whisky, for tha 
matter But the difference between home-made and 
8 1 isk is as the difference between 
tin ttlesnake and the bite of a milder snake 
rom the mild snake to kill you 
‘ sa FAC A few vears from now 
many fatl brothers and sons will be safely laid 
way, at a profit to the graveyard stockholder On 
their gra there COULD, but wilt not be written, 
“Here Lies a Home Brews r “Here Lies One That 
DISTILLED His Own 
to t dx r blessed Redeemer con 





According 
nns drunke 


21.54 





cle nness 











Some take the stand that there will always 
ng, and wrong doing, and drunkenness but 
positive fort it att. 24. 36-89. Luke 17 
1 Cor. 6.10. H 2.15. And Holy Writ speaks agair 
jrunkenness mar imes 

We as a Chr tion, and a civilized nation, should 
be a law abidi tion They that break God's law 
shall be punished. There is no use for laws when we 
deliberately break them, and let the guilty go free 





Bradford, Pa. J. D. M. 
THINKS IT A BLESSING 
Edit Lesire’s WEEKLY 


National Prohibition has been a blessing to this country, 


nd will | be a greater blessing, when all the old 
drunkards who have had a whisky bottle on their tables 
ever since they can "emember, are dead and gone 

The trouble the law-enforcing officers are having is 


caused largely by the public press and theaters, from the 
} give out on Prohibition rhis 


the people fo take P. 


Congress could pass no 


he Ips to cause 
iibition more as a joke I think 
better law than to prohibit jokes 
the public press, theaters or 


} 
irom the 


tests they 





about our national laws, by 
otherwise, that in any way detract sacredness 


of the law 


Young people are drinking some all over the country, 
but nothing to compare with a few years ago before 
Prohibition went into effect. With young people, 


drinking as a whole is simply promiscuous drinking, which 


not many of them would be guilty of if it were not for 
the jokers, and more especially the older ones, whose 
appetites were already formed before Prohibition went 


into effect 

I believe in strict Prohibition, for if you give them an 
inch they will try to take a mile I think light 
ind beer would be detrimental to law enforcement Phe 
ind among our 
nature, not 
batterment of the iiry or the 


wines 


best citizens, 
looking to the 
protection of future 


opposing leaders are not fo 


they are 


usual i selfish 
generations 

Why 
suffer 


generations yet unborn to have 


the selfish appetites of a few 
with one foot in 






were, 





SCORES EXTREME REFORMISTS 


Lesure’s WEEKLY 





Prohibition will never be cessfully enforced as 
long as such extreme measures as are set forth in the 
ad re r statutes I agree with others 
Prohibition in America is in the hands of extreme 


retormusts 


wmers have gone so far as to say 
ld be 


well 


tor might be 


These re 
liquor sho 





used as medicine. In this 
limit the 
allowed to prescribe 
Sacramental hard to obtain 
Prohibitionists even wish to interfere with our church 
liberty I am in favor of the Association Opposed t 
Prohibition 
in their cau 


how mucl 
regard, they might as entire amount of 


nv medicine a doc 


wine is very because the 


and am going to devote my energy and 


influence 
] 


certainty 





The present situat does breed disrespect 


for our laws, because it tries to correct human nature 
A government can go too far in prying 
as is shown in the 
Modify our 
and you will 
find our country will be more closely united in its regard 
As it now exists, the principles of 


crushed by those whom it would 


by enacting laws 
personal lives of its citizens, 
disregard Prohibition 
and beer 


into the 
manner in which we 
laws to permit the sale of wines 
to obeying its laws 
liberty have been sad] 
seem are gluttons for legislation 





R. J. McPuerson 


Storm Lake, lowa 
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Black Pearl— (Concluded from page 299 


his heart pounding against his torn side 
and his breath came short and fast with 
the stress of waiting. Like a hound in 
leash he lay there until the moon had 
cleared the roof edge and shone straight 
down, and the light between the trees was 
like the flash of a falling knife. Then he 
rose silently and fled away like a shadow 
up the path. He reached the cliff, and 
when he saw a black fin glide slowly 
through the silver water below, he smiled 
again. 

For a long hour he labored until his 
slender brown body gleamed with sweat. 
At length he stood erect, and with a last 
look at the deep pool far below he turned 
again to the village path. When he came 
to the crab-like pandanus trunk he stood 
and listened, then he dug swiftly until he 
found the fiber bag. From it he took the 
black pearl and stepped into the light of 
the waning moon to feast his eyes. The 
great jewel seemed to throb and smolder 
in his hand until it maddened him and 
he tossed it above his head and caught it 
again, dancing under the moon and whis- 
pering words of love, such words as Aettu 
might have whispered to Rana in the 
dark. 

The hoarse cry of a tern from the lagoon 
broke in upon his ecstasy, and he felt the 
warm sea wind that runs before the dawn. 
Matak slowly returned the pearl to its 
covering and hid it in his girdle. Then 
he went back up the path of pale coral 
sand to the meeting place upon the cliff. 
He saw the lagoon change from purple 
to gray and from, gray to bloody red as 
the intolerable sun rose seething in the 
East, and as the slanting shafts of light 
struck upon the water of the inlet below 
and glanced from the sheer rock Matak 
threw himself face down upon the cliff 
edge. Thus it was that Aettu, striding 
eagerly from the trees, found him, his 
right arm reaching down the wall, as if 
busied at some task there. Aettu smiled 
grimly as the other man rose at his 
approach. 

“You would hide it again, would you?” 
he boomed. ‘And make more excuses?” 
His voice was a full-throated ery of tri- 
umph as he turned and called a greeting 
to the figure of a girl that came toward 





NE of the most expeditious ways to 
achieve unpopularity is to have a 
= friend and admirer who is too 


busy a rooter. 

This friend, let us say, goes about 
telling all who will listen, what a great 
statesman or great croquet player you 
are. Your acquaintances listen patiently 
and, perhaps, believe the man. Up to a 
certain point his rooting comprises good 
advertising. But gradually he stirs up 


a latent trait of human nature, to wit: 
The disposition to take issue with a state- 
ment that one hears repeated too often. 

Your friend avows that you are the 
best one-step dancer in town and there is 
If he would just 
After 


not a dissenting voice. 


let it go at that, all might be well. 





them in the blazing dawn. “See, Rana! 
I have him!” he shouted, and then to 
Matak. “Last night I told her to come 
to this place. She wishes to see the pearl. 
I will show it to her.” 

Fair as the hibiscus flowers that 
crowned her little head, Rana came to the 
two men. “See the rich man!” jeered 
Aettu, and the smile she gave him was a 
knife in Matak’s heart. Aettu went on 
boastfully: “I was watching, little Matak, 
when you did not know I was near. I 
saw you hide the pearl in the face of the 
cliff... 2’) Matak thréw up his head 
at the words, as a man discovered, and 
Aettu laughed again. “See!” he said to 
the girl beside him. “I take the weak- 
ling’s treasure... for you!” and he 
stepped forward to the lip of the rock 
where he had seen Matak lying prone. 

As he bent his knee to reach down 
there came a dull crumbling sound, and 
the firm earth seemed to shudder beneath 
his weight. Aettu half rose, to spring 
back; and as he did so, the ground where 
he stood sagged, broke and fell. For a 
gasping breath the doomed man stood as 
it were in mid-air before them. A 
terrible cry of rage and fear tore itself 
from him and echoed across the rocky 
sides of the inlet as he fell headlong. His 
hurtling body turned once in the air and 
struck the quiet water a hundred feet be- 
low in a sheet of spouting white. It sank 
and a great gray fin drove across the sur- 
face and followed. There was a glint of 
light as the killer turned belly up for his 
grip, a swift writhing, and as the water 
grew quiet, a red film spread like oil upon 
the ripples that lapped the coral studs 
below. 

Matak turned to the girl beside him 
and saw her hand fly clutching to her 
breast as she stared wide-eyed down into 
the pool. His fingers trembled as he drew 
the black pearl from his girdle and held 
it out to her. ‘Rana, see.” he whis- 
pered. “I have saved it. I dug away 
the ground beneath in the night so that 
Aettu fell. . . . I have saved it for you 
and me!” 

The girl turned and looked at him, un- 
seeing. Then her eyes narrowed and the 
hand at her breast tensed like a claw. 


By Fred C. Kelly 


he has repeated it a few times, however, 
somebody gets so tired of hearing of your 
prowess that he conceives a great prejudice 
against you. The next time he hears any 
favorable comment about your work, he 
bristles up and says: 

“Oh, I don’t know. There’s a fellow 
working down here in the Imperial barber 
shop, they tell me, whose dancing is 
much more refined.” 

The man goes on advancing such state- 
ments as that in his little circle of inti- 
mates, and in a surprisingly short time 
the idea grows that you are a greatly 
overestimated person, besides being 
habitually brusque toward your wife. 

The same proposition is true on a bigger 
scale in the case of public men, such as 





“Aettu is dead,” she muttered dully and 
swayed upon her feet. She drew a deep 
shuddering breath, and like the fury of 
the hurricane her fury lashed him. 
“Ssso!” she hissed. “It was you! You 
killed him, digging away the ground until 
it would not bear a man’s weight, but 
only the weight of . . . of a nothing like 
youself!” She crept toward him, sinu- 
ous as a crouching leopardess, until she 
was face to face with the man. “For a 
pearl! You thought I would be bought 
with a pearl!’ she cried, and spat furi 
ously at him. “My <Aettu . he is 
gone. .. “ Her fingers worked cruelly 
at the soft flesh beneath. 
me. ...° She choked as 
“Your pearl was his death!” and her hand 
rose from her breast straight above her 
in a splendid sweep, while the words of her 
curse poured upon him like flame. “Nay, 
Matak. . . . You have the pearl. Keep 
it! And by the killer that took my be- 
loved, by the palm, by the coral, by the 
sea, may that pearl bring you black woe 
and a slow, slow death for me to watch. 

Her voice ceased and she stood 
before him panting heavily. A moment 
later she turned away, and with her head 
held high she walked into the palms that 
hid the path. 

Matak looked after her like a man in a 
dream. “I thought I hoped,” his 
eves came back to the pearl glowing in his 
outstretched palm, “I thought you would 
bring her to me, and you have driven her 
away,” he murmured. His hand closed 
convulsively and his arm curved in a 
swift are as if to throw the treasure back 
into the sea from which it came, to join 
the dead man. 

Poised for the cast, Matak stopped and 
half turned in his tracks. Slowly he 
opened his hand and stared at the steel- 
dark, shimmering jewel, until his eves lost 
their glassiness. A shuddering sigh came 
from his clenched lips as he stoéd motion 
less, a black figure against the mounting 
sun; then, with a sob, he put the great 
pearl in his girdle. 

(This is the first of a series of short stories 
on the amazing adventures of this Blac! 
Pearl. 


issue. ) 


“Gone from 


she glared. 


Another will appear in an 


earl 


Just Human Nature 


presidents, actors, prominent murderers 
and the like. Just the minute a celebrity 
is thoroughly touted as a genuine Little 
Wonder, and everybody is agreed on it, 
some fellow bobs up who objects to 
sharing the common view. Largely be- 
cause everybody that 
Soandso is Suchandsuch, this fellow insists 
that Soandso is in the final analysis simply 
a double-dyed dub who for some unknown 


else is agreed 


reason has been fooling eve rv body. 

Now the man who exploits this view, 
mind you, does not do so because he has 
anything against Soandso, but because he 
himself desires to be different. There- 
fore, he refuses to agree with prevailing 
public opinion. So guard against let- 
ting yourself be overtouted. 
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E IS over eighty, is old Owen 
Hardwick, but still erect to his 
full six feet inch. His 
beard is long and whitey-gray, and his 
handsome face has that combined 
strength and calm wisdom that comes 
to some men after much more than half 
a century’s partnership with nature in 


one 


her homely miracles. 

For Owen belongs to that race of New 
England pioneers who considered “‘sun- 
up to sundown” far too short for a real 
day’s work; who started helping with 
the farm work at the age of seven or 
eight; who “‘callated to build a hundred 
rod of stone wall every year” in addi- 
tion to making the Maine soil produce 
mighty crops. 

One day I called on him and found 
him in the house with a cold and a heart 
attack, but dignified and steady as ever, 
and glad to talk of the old days. 

“There was my mother,” pointing to 
a copy of a daguerreotype on the wall; 
“she didn’t weigh more’n a_ hundred 
pounds, but she did work. Why, 1 can 
remember times when there was a sickly 
season and lots of the neighbors were 
down, that she wouldn’t get a chance to 
take her clothes off for weeks—just going 
from one house to another nursing the 
sick folks. Nowadays, when you feel 
sick, you send for a doctor, and he gives 
vou some pills; and then you send for a 
nurse—and she takes ‘em away. In 
those days, if one of the children was 
ailing, Mother’d get out the flaxseed, 
failed out from our own flax right there 
in the barn, and the straw beaten and 
heckled and swingled and spun and 
woven by her own hands into shirts and 
sheets and pillowcases.” 

He talked on, telling me of the old- 
time “Indian bannocks,”’ corn meal and 
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III. An Old-time Maine Farmer 


By Henry Wysham Lanier 


water baked in a pan in the ashes of the 
fireplace; and how food tasted differ- 
ently out of a modern range from that 
cooked in the old built-in brick ovens, 
where you put things in and left them, 
and the beans and brown bread came out 
when you were ready “as red as a cher- 
ry”; of the great flights of wild pigeons; 
of the games the boys played when he 
was at school: “We hadn’t any what 
you call games nowadays for indoors 
except a fox-and-goose board Pa made, 
which we used with corn”; 
of the pranks; how the big boys over- 
powered the teacher, and shoved his head 
through the window so that the glass 
cut his throat and he almost bled to death; 
of the rare festivals, always on Fourth 
of July and Thanksgiving; turkey shoots 
and raffles; of the train-bands; the 
“moutley” uniforms and = guns, the 
officers’ hats, “big as umbrellas’ when 
the brims were turned down, and how 
these same functionaries on such occa- 
sions “most needed hoops to keep them 
from busting, they felt so big”; of borrow- 
ing fire on cold mornings, running home 
with hot coals in a warming-pan from 
a neighbor's, to avoid the slow process 
of kindling the tow with flint and_ steel; 
of the pioneer days when the farmer 
worked indeed: “Why, when we _ first 
bruk up that pasture on top of the hill 
with four span of cattle, you could walk 
all over it without touching the ground, 
just stepping from rock to rock. And 
to-day—I tell you this eight-hour day 
in business is nothin’ but a cuss to the 
laborin? man”; and of the wild snow- 
storms when the neighbors would all 
turn out in a body to “break out” the 
roads, twenty-seven head of oxen drag- 
ging a sled with a great log chained 
across it, and as one drove along this 


grains of 


snow defile, the sides would be too high 
to see over from the wagon seat. 


“[ guess the worst storm I ever 
remember was just nigh fifty years 


ago—January 17, 1869. I'd been 
married just a few weeks before, on the 
twenty-ninth of December. I was out 
in the wood lot, cutting firewood. I 
knew it was blowing and snowing hard, 
but the broke the force of the 
wind, and the first thing that made me 
realize “twas somethin’ unusual, was 
when my hair got to freezin’ to my neck. 
I was het up, you see—and every few 
minutes I'd have to jerk my head for- 
ward to break that hair *Long 
about the middle of the afternoon, | 
started for the house, with a light load 

and lucky for me ‘twas there wasn’t 
more on the sleds. For when we got 
to the edge of the woods, and that wind 
struck us full, them oxen fairly roared 
as they fought their way ‘gainst it. We 
made it at last, but when we reached 
them bars at the road there, the snow 
was up to the critters’ backs. If I'd 
had horses *twould have been good day, 
but an ox will wallow through most any 
snow bank somehow. I unhitched in 
the lee of the barn—and ‘twas three 
weeks before I got that load of wood off. 
And when I got those critters inside 
they'd been wet and sweaty, you see 
they looked like two big snowdrifts.” 

Times are hard and the younger gener- 
ation does not seem to make as much of 
the land in that section. But nothing 
seems to effect Owen’s quiet meeting of 
life as it comes along. It is he and his 
kind who first made this America of ours. 
And as I look at him, I fancy it might 
help to solve some of our contemporary 
problems if there were more modern 
Americans of his stamina. 


trees 


loose. 








A HOMESTEADER’S VIEW 
To the Editor of Lesite’s WEEKLY: 

I have just finished reading, “What's the 
Matter With Our Immigration?” That arti- 
cle is good from Mr. McNutt’s point of view, 
but I am sorry to note in his big-hearted wel- 
come to foreign farmers he has overlooked the 
fact that there are many American-born men 
who are farmers, some by training and some 
by nature, who would make profitable farms 
and happy American homes out of our valleys 
and deserts if they could get the long-time 
loans and irrigation projects which are neces- 
sary to make these lands habitable. 

If he doesn’t think so, I invite him to come 
to Idaho and see what has been done with the 
newly irrigated part of our State. I wish to 
call his attention to the fact that our American 
boys who went to France in defence of their 
country were the best that ever 
stepped foot on European soil, and if given the 
chance he proposes to give to foreign home- 
seekers, would make the best farmers who 
ever stepped foot on American soil. This can 
be done with the same help he proposes to give 
the Italians. To-day thousands of those boys 
are walking the streets looking for jobs, while 
our best writers advocate help for the immi- 
grants. Perhaps I am a queer kind of a critter, 
but this doesn’t look right to me 


soldiers 


I am going to tell you of my own experience. 

Nine years ago, I, with my wife and one child, 
took a homestead, hoping to make a living 
and a home of our own. We are both de- 
scendants of very old American families, and 
our fathers and grandfathers have blazed the 
trail for civilization without the help of Italian 
farmers, and judging from the appearance of 
the West and Middle West I believe they did 
very well. 

Back to my story. We had a little money, 
not much, and by the time we built our shack 
and got settled down to farming, we were 
broke. So I had to go to work for wages so 
we could eat. I found a job five miles away 
and, let me say, it was real hard labor. I 
walked through sagebrush to and from work 
for one year. My horses were old, so if [ 
wanted to ride them they wouldn't be able to 
work at night after I got home, for as soon as 
I got home I would plow and put in my seeds 

With two old horses | managed to plant 
twenty acres of fall wheat that fall. In the 
spring it looked fine, but millions of ground 
squirrels got busy and just naturally ate it up. 
We didn’t give up. I just hunted another job 
and did the same thing over. We appealed to 
the Department of Agriculture for help. They 
sent us a formula for making poison grain 
Get me right, a formula, not the material, 


which would, if used properly, thin our pests. 
Well, there wasn't enough money in the whole 
homestead colony to buy poison sufficient for 
one homestead. 

We were bothered to death with our cattle 
and sheep, so we decided to get a herd law for 
that district. After getting more than enough 
signers we prese ited = our petition to our 
county commissioners who would not act on it 
until we got a lawyer to present it. After 
scratching around all over the country we 
finally secured the la wyer’s fee. What he did 
was to tell those commissioners that said herd 
law was legal and they must pass it, and they 
did. 

After four years of this discouragement and 
hardship, we proved up on our claim and 
broken in health and spirit we left to go back 
to town where life was easier. Now we have 
regained our health, spirit and finances and 
expect to hit the old homestead in the near 
future harder than ever. If there is an Italian 
on the face of the earth who can stand the 
ga, I invite him to go with me next time. 

There are thousands of American-born farm- 
ers in this country who are blazing the trail 
as Tam. On this kind of jobs we don’t have 
to say, “no immigrants allowed,” because they 
haven't got the backbone to do them. 


Boise, Ida. GW. 
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Echoes from the Arms Conference—(Coneluded from page 295) 


henceforth to seek no special privileges. 
About the past he said nothing. Japan 
had seen that the past was kept from the 
agenda. About the future he mentioned 
that should any nation seek to remove 
itself from “the collective action taken at 
Washington” (in regard to China) that 
nation “would not be able to plead igno- 
rance.”” 

Baron Shidehara for Japan was equally 
frank. While joining cordially in the ex- 
pressions of good will for China and allow- 
ing, as the more outspoken Chinese them- 
selves admit, that the final way out of the 
difficulty is the speedy establishment of 
peace and unity in China, he went on to 
state “the plain and actual fact that 
Japan has special interests in China.” 

In the complicated matter of Chinese 
tariffs, in the details of Japanese with- 
drawals from the Tsing-tao-Tsinanfu 
Railway, in matters relating to the leased 
territory of Kiaochau, the salt industry, 
the submarine cables, etc., it was appar- 
ent that although agreements had been 
reached, much depended on the manner 
of enforcing details. So, too, did much 
depend on the outcome of the Japanese 
proposal to withdraw, at an unspecified 
date in the future, their troops from 
Siberian territory. 

So far as tactics go, it cannot be denied 
that a new style of international conver- 
sations received impetus. On a given 
question Mr. Hughes would say, “The 
United States wants A and B. Public 
opinion wants B and C, and for this rea- 
son. What do you want, and why? 
The matter will be discussed in full ses- 
sion of the Far Eastern Committee to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock.” 

In adopting the direct thrust many of 
the older clan in the State Department 


still maintain that Mr. Hughes played a 
poor brand of international football. 
“Mr. Hughes was seriously hampered,” 
said one of the diplomatic cave-dwellers. 
“Objects which the country desired and 
should have obtained were frustrated.” 
Another spokesman for the department 
went on to say that “the rules of diplo- 
macy, like those of war,” had evolved 
through centuries and could not be 
changed over night by amateurs. By in- 
ference the Secretary was an amateur, 
a sort of bull in the diplomatic china 
shop, who had upset a lot of top-hat 
niceties. 

“But,” you counter, “look at results.” 

“Bah,” ejaculates the oldtimer. “Great 
Britain, even before accepting the Con- 
ference invitation, was prepared for the 
famous November 12 proposal. She 
also foresaw, twelve months ago, that the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance was doomed. 
And as for the twenty-one demands, if 
ever a country got what it wanted by pull- 
ing the wool over another’s eyes, the 
country is Japan, and the eyes are those 
of Mr. Hughes.” 

On this question a member of the Amer- 
ican Delegation gave me a surprising an- 
swer. He said: “Do you remember the 
Mutzu ‘row’ which resulted in the United 
States allowing Japan to retain her prize 
vessel?” He then explained that long 
before the Conference opened the United 
States realized that Japan would never 
give up the Mutzu; that Mr. Hughes pur- 
posely put her on the naval scrap list as a 
bargaining feature, “raised a_ terrible 
fuss,” and finally gave in to Japanese 
pride. It would not surprise many ob- 
servers to learn that in spite of the new 
diplomacy Mr. Hughes had attained a 
majority of the objectives to which Amer- 


ica was entitled, bearing always in mind 
that there should be “no regret later to 
flame in conflict.” 

To observers uninitiated in the awful 
arts it appeared, in short, that all was 
done that could be. At the final super- 
session, as one by one the tired workers 
stooped to sign the historic parchments, 
while seats and aisles and lobbies of Con- 
tinental Hall rocked in generous ap- 
plause each of the American delegates 
seemed to say: 

People, there are your treaties.” 

As to their future—dogmatic state- 
ments are dangerous, particularly in con- 
nection with events whose infinite mo- 
mentum, as well as present action, must 
be seen in historical perspective. Where 
will the Conference lead? To Genoa and 
beyond to world-wide economic unions? 
To Harding’s vaguely defined and there- 
fore attainable “association,” with an 
annual meeting, preferably on home 
grounds? Or to Geneva and the League 
of Nations? 

As to the present—that depends some- 
what on which end of the telescope you 
look through. From the Administration 
end the Conference was 110 per cent. 
successful. If you are a scorching Social- 
ist, or believer in miracles of the heart, 
you have put it down as nearer 10 per 
cent. And if you are rockbound Demo- 
crat, mindful of Republican _ tactics 
toward Mr. Wilson, and, like Minerva 
nursing revenge unto her bosom, in that 
case . . . but why discuss party politics. 

Happily, the average American does 
not possess a telescope at all. Given 
time and facts he sees the situation eye 
to eve. 

To him, we think, in both spirit and 
achievement, the Conference looks sie. 





Epitor’s Note.— Those of our readers who 
enjoyed “The Safety Valve,” the serial which re- 
cently appeared in Lesuie’s, will be interested 
in the following letter, in which Mr. Lockwood 
replies to the prominent psycho-analysts, whose 
interesting criticisms of his story appeared in 
these columns the other day.) 


Editor, Lesurr’s WEEKLY: 


I have read with great interest the numerous 
letters written to you by prominent psycho- 
inalysts commenting upon my story, entitled, 
“The Safety Valve,’ and I feel that your read- 
ers may properly expect some reply from me. 

Perhaps all of these letters can be answered 
by the simple statement that a piece of fiction 
does not ever pretend to be an actual slice of 
reality. I think that is where many of us, who 
are not writers or artists, fall into a most serious 
error. What every artist strives to do is to ap- 
proximate the effect of reality, not to transfer 
reality to the printed page, or to the canvas. 
\ colored photograph of the view from my liv- 
ing-room window, could never be a Corot or a 
Turner. The stenographic transcription of a 
psycho-analyst’s investigation could never be 
i story and could never be interesting to any- 
hody but a scientist, because although it is re- 
ality it will never give to the great mass of 
readers the etfect of reality. 

Even a fairy tale must create the effect of 
reality—we must believe it or it is utterly flat 
ind uninteresting. The question in “The 
Safety Valve” is not as Dr. Stanley Hull says— 
whether or not Lucile is a psycho-analytical 
impossibility, but whether or not she is an im- 





aginative impossibility. If your readers are 
incapable of believing the story then it is not 
true. On the other hand, if your readers do 
believe it and find it correspondingly interest- 
ing, it is a true story, no matter how much it 
may contradict all the present findings of psy- 
cho-analysis. The ability of a great number of 
readers to believe the story is better evidence 
of its artistic truth—better evidence that it is 
an imaginative possibility than all the analysis 
of even the ablest scientists. 

You can see by the last paragraph of his let- 
ter that Dr. Hull for the moment and in spite 
of his convictions to the contrary, believed the 
story, because he says, “the scene in which 
Zelda convinces Myron Hathaway that he must 
help is a powerful and unique bit of writing.” 
It would not have been powerful to Dr. Hull if 
he did not believe it and if he had not, in spite 
of himself, believed the portion of the story 
which preceded it so that he was moved to 
sympathize with the girl who was in difficulties. 

Dr. Payne considers the possibility of a girl 
acting as described as possible, but highly im- 
probable. Quite agreed—most stories are 
about the exceptional rather than the common- 
place. 

Dr. Meyer does not question the plausibility 
of the story, but says that it is a story of a de- 
plorable type. imagine from this that his at- 
titude toward all stories in which a criminal, 
however interesting, escapes the consequences 
of his acts, is that such a story is an immoral 
story. Dr. Meyer goes back to the Decalogue 
—that is his privilege, but it is not quite 
cricket in this case and certainly not Freud. 





As far as Prof. Andre Tridon’s letter is con- 
cerned, my weapons are stricken from my 
hands. I can only thank Professor Tridon for 
his sympathetic understanding of precisely 
what I was trying to do, to base a story broadly 
upon certain great truths that have been re- 
vealed to us by psycho-analytical investigation. 

And again in closing I must say that the 
question of the story’s etbics is hardly one for 
me to discuss or for a physician to discuss, 
rather we better turn that over to a clergyman. 
Also the question of the story's possibilities 
does not revolve around its actual fidelity to 
the scientific teachings of the psycho-analysts 
(and you will note that they disagree just like 
any other group of professional men), but it 
does depend upon its imaginative possibilities 
Of course, the story is heightened, pointed up 
for literary effect, every convincing piece of 
fiction is so treated. The pathology of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde might be very seriously 
questioned, but certainly not its psychology 
and certainly not its imaginative possibility 
Concerning the “Witching Hour” I can hear 
very matter-of-fact people say that such a 
thing could not happen, but it did happen for 
millions of people who have seen it; were en- 
tertained by it and believed it because it was an 
imaginative possibility. So as far as my story is 
concerned, I sum it all up by saying—call it a 
fairy story if you will, if it rests upon the broad 
foundation of psycho-analytical knowledge; if 
your readers have believed it, that is all 1 ask. 


Sincerely, 


ScamMon LocKwoop 
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ment’s efforts, we are in a position to 
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of helium. The natural gas at Petrolia 
contained a little less than 1 per cent. of 
helium; and much care, and repeated 
handling was required to get helium of a 
purity of ninety-odd per cent. 


All told, the Government built in 
Texas three experimental plants, each 
designed to rely upon a distinctive 
process. The Linde and the Claude 


plants were erected at Fort Worth, while 
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During their active months these fac- 
tories furnished substantially 200,000 
cubic feet of helium, at an average cost 
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the more efficient of the plants being the | 
using the Linde The 
Petrolia works was based upon a system 
involving a number of decidedly 
features; and while it has recovered 
helium for short periods and of moderate 
degrees of purity, there are problems in 
connection with the that have 
yet to be solved in the cryogenic or low- 
temperature laboratory of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. The experts 
of this Bureau are confident that the 
Jefferies-Norton process is of great 
promise; and it seems that this sy stem | 
may yet be the means of providing us 
with comparatively cheap helium. 
To-day, our Government dirigibles | 
are drawing upon Production Plant No. 
at Fort Worth for their helium. This | 
establishment was constructed after the 
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comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young 
or old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eves. Write 
for Free Booklet con- 
taining testimonials of users 
all over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 100,000 sold. 
The Morley Company, 26 s. 15th St., Dept. 774, Philadelphia 














be quickly 
cleared of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. $1,000 









































Cold Cash says | can clear your 
skin of the above blemishes. 

WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
Booklet — “A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN"’—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
&. S. GIVENS, 224 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 















A BETTER JOB NOW 


If y trade vou ¢ 
weeks Learn the uto business 
1 pay; 10,000,000 


a fe wu 
always 


an get a good one in 
Repairmen 
trucks, tractors 


ou have no 


needed, get goor autos, 


need expert service. You can get in this business in a 
few weeks. Our Free 188-page iJlustrated catalog gives 
full particulars. Send name today. 


AUTO SCHOOL 
Michigan 


MICHIGAN STATE 
1183 Auto Building, Detroit, 


We Pay $200 Ent Salary 


expenses ill who qualify int 
ducing guaranteed poult: ow stock powd 
B gler C mpany, X 676, Spri f , linois. a 


Government Help Needed 


Men, women, boys, girls, over 17 willing to accept Govern 
ment positions, $117 to $190 (stationary or traveling), write 
Mr. Osment, Dept 183, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 





who derive larg- 
est profits know 
and heed certain 


INVENTORS 22:3 


facts before a; nag | for Patents. Our + y Patent: a 


gives those Poste: Whe. Write Lace: 
F St., Washington, D.C, ESTABLISHED 1869. 
WRITE for illustrated guide 


book 

ATENTS. and **RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature, 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms, 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington D. C, 
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experimental’ plants had been in service 
for some months; and, in a general way, 
it employs the Linde process which, at 
the time, had given the best results. 
Production Plant No, 1 has been operat- 
ing for a little more than a year, and is 
able to treat about 5,000,000 cubic feet 
of raw gas daily. It is capable of yield- 
ing from 25,000 to 30,000 cubic feet of 
helium in that interval, depending upon 
the composition of the natural gas. 
This helium, 92 per cent. pure, costs 
$56 a thousand cubic feet; but it seems 
that this figure does not include certain 
overhead charges or the amortization of 
the plant. 

It should be borne in mind by the 
reader that the extraction of helium from 
natural gas tends, if anything, to make 
the gas better suited to industrial and 
domestic consumption; and, as a fact, 
the gas so modified at the helium plants 
has been passed right on into the dis- 
tributing mains which supply the popu- 
lace of Forth Worth and Dallas. There 
is a decided improvement in the burning 
quality of the natural where the 
process removes a measure of the nitro- 
gen, as is the in Production Plant 
No. 1. The nitrogen so reclaimed is 
used in one stage of the extraction of 
helium from the raw gas. 

Our Government geologists have de- 
termined that natural gas emanating 
from fields in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
California, Montana, and Ohio carries 
helium in sufficient volume to justify 
commercial recovery; and with — the 
creation of suitable collecting facilities 
it would be feasible to gather from these 
sources every twenty-four hours quite 
5,000,000 cubic feet of this non-inflam- 
mable buoyant gas. The amount of 
helium required for airships varies agree- 
ably to the size of the craft. In the case 
of the ZR-2, her gas bags had a capacity 
of 2,700,000 cubic feet of hydrogen, and 
for a given lifting force a somewhat 
larger amount of helium would be es- 
sential. This fact is mentioned in order 
that we may appreciate how much 
helium would be needed to inflate a 
numerous fleet of commercial or military 
dirigibles. And this brings us to a fas- 
cinating aspect of this whole subject. 

The scientific world is at odds as to 
the origin of helium. One faction con 
tends that helium is the by-product. of 
radioactive oceurring within 
the earth’s crust, while another group 


gas 


case 


pre WESSES 


claims that helium formed a part of the 
globe’s atmosphere when our sphere was 
cast off from the sun ages back, and they 
tell us that this “primordial helium” was 
imprisoned within the terrestrial sub- 
stance during successive geological alter 
ations. If this be true then the 


gas, 


which may yet revolutionize aeronautics, | 


is actually kin to the helium of the solar 
atmosphere! Whatever be the origin 
of helium, the immediate question 1s: 
How can we conserve this buoyant 
medium in immense quantities when we 
have effected its recapture by the means 
already described ? 

Experience has proved that we can- 
not rely upon innumerable small steel 
tanks, each charged at high pressure 
with 200 cubic feet of free helium; and 
suggestions have been advanced looking 
to underground storage. For instance, 
tunnels four or five hundred feet long and 
eight feet in diameter might be driven 
in sandstone formations and made tight 
by lining them with copper or lead; again, 
great bottle-like cavities, fifty feet in 
diameter, might be excavated deep in 
salt deposits; while parts of abandoned 
mines of divers sorts could be sealed with 
concrete and rendered fit for the reten- 
tion of helium at a pressure of several 
hundred pounds per square — inch. 
Indeed, the U. S. Bureau of Mines is 
already experimenting in this direction. 
Helium stored in this manner would in 
volve an annual outlay of but a fraction 
of a cent per cubic foot of gas. 

Apart from its incombustibility, hel 
ium is superior to hydrogen inasmuch as 
it works its way outward through the 
enveloping fabric more slowly than the 
rival gas. Therefore, it retains its effec- 
tive buoyancy longer, which is a matter 
of some practical moment. Even when 
weakened with air, the helium can be 
recovered again and restored at moderate 
cost to its original purity. The U. 5. 
Bureau of Mines has devised a repuri- 
fication process; and the helium in the 


(-7 has recently been withdrawn from 
that vessel in order that it may be 
treated in this way. This is another 


aspect of the efforts being made towards 
conservation. 

From a laboratory curiosity helium 
has become a commercial commodity, 
and there are ample reasons for believing 
that it may yet be found of much service 
to man in other ways than that of robbing 


the airship of one of its greatest perils. 


The Freight Train 


By KENNETH SLADE 
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Of darkness, and staccato thunder 
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Like an inverted fir tree, the smoke 
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The Musical 


osses, one of 
vaudeville’s great- 
est hits all play 
Conn instruments 





Billy Markwith and ‘‘Brown’s Saxophone Six”* 
all use and endorse Conn Saxophones 


Easy to Play, for 
Pleasure and Profit 


F you are interested in music for the joy 
of playing, the Conn saxophone is the 
instrument for you. Its exclusive feat- 
ures make it so easy to master that you 
can learn a tune in one hour; play all popu- 
lar music after brief, fascinating practice. 


Besides, saxophone soloists, trios, quartets, 
sextets, like those pictured above, are in 
great demand for all sorts of entertain- 
ments. You can make big money “on the 
side’ or playing whole time, as you choose. 


Free Trial; Easy Payments, on any Conn 
instrument. Everything for the band and 
orchestra. All exclusive Conn features at 
no greater cost. Send coupon L details. 


362 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Indiana 
New York Conn Co., 233-5-7 W. 47thSt. 
Agencies in All Large Cities. 
Free Books 
New Saxophone Book, tells 
how to use saxophones in 
trios, quartets, etc., and ex- 


— superior features of 
Sonn, 
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**Success in Music and How 
to Win it,” by John Philip 
Sousa, tells opportunities 
with all band and orches- 
tra instruments, Send 
coupon, checking book 
you desire free. 
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C.G Conn, Ltd,, 362 Conn Bidg, Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send Saxophone Book ( _) or Success Book, ( ), 
and details of free trial of any instrument. 
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UNHAMé& 


Investment Securities 
43 Exchange Place, New York 


Telephones Hanover 8300-16. 












































Make Your Money Earn More 


WHY TAKE A CHANCE 
WHEN YOU CAN BE 
SURE OF 8% 


To obtain as much as 8% on your invest- 
ments, you must either buy a security of 
questionable soundness and trust to luck 
—or invest where coaditions make an 8°; 
rate possible with assured safety. 

In Miami, Florida, you can get a first 
mortgage investmeat of proven sound- 
ness, yielding the standard rate of 8°% 
You can obtain this high return without 
worry or risk. Miller First Mortgages 
and First Mortgage Bonds on Miami 
property have never caused anybody to 
lose a dollar. 
























Write today for descriptive circular of 
cur-ent offerings B-3, and for free book- 
let, —‘‘The Unique Investment—The 
Mortgage Loan.”’ 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 


437 N.E. First Avenue, Miami, Florida 



















| A Service for the 
Investor or Trader 


ou R years of experience in the brokerage busi- 
ness —" es us in a position to render a per- 


sonal and distinctive service 


Our organization is particularly equipped to 
serve the investor of small means promptly and 
| efficiently 
jf Our “Investment Survey" will prove a valuable 
If assistant in making proper selections Ask for 


No. 106. 


SCOTT & STUMP 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
40 Exchange Place New York 


Offices in Seven Principal Cities 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past_18 months, in 
U.S. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks Write for 
booklet L, which explalns how Puts and Calls operate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 
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LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


fo LeEsLIE’s WEEKLY are 
and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 
all inquiries to the Financial Editor, 
full name and exact street address. 


Subscribers 


entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 
No charge is made for this service. 
{ two-cent postage stamp should always be 

Lesire’s WEEKLY, 
Anonymous communications will in no case be 


All communica- 
inclosed. Address 
New York, giving 
answered, 


627 West 43d St., 


WEEDING OUT DISHONEST BROKERS 


VERY week letters come to this 

department inquiring if there are 

any honest and reliable brokers in 
New York. The writers relate that they 
have suffered losses either through buying 
undesirable stocks recommended by plaus- 
ible firms, or, when the issues bought were 
sound, through the sudden insolvency of 
the brokers, who left their clients’ busi- 
ness in the worst shape. These communi- 
cations reveal some bad spots that tend 
to cast unmerited discredit on the whole 
financial district. 

It is hardly necessary to argue thata 
broker should be absolutely honest and 
He handles the money of other 
people who trust in him and he should 
realize his fiduciary capacity. He has no 
right to take the least advantage of his 
customers, but should always be governed 
by the ethical considerations which sway 
business men of the highest integrity. In 
the present stage of human evolution it 
may be too idealistic to expect all this. 
Certainly there have been, and still are, 
brokers falling short of that 
standard. If it were possible to weed out 
the wrong dealers, it would be a benefit 
to Wall Street and to the investing public. 

It is, therefore, gratifying that the 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Mr. Seymour L. Cromwell, has 
come out strongly for suppressing prac- 
tices of which some members of the Ex- 
change were guilty, and on account of 
which they were expelled. Mr. Crom- 
well believes these men should be prose- 
cuted in the courts, and he advocates reg- 
ular examinations of the books of mem- 
bers in order to check any tendency 
toward possible “bucketing.” His views 
have been most favorably received and it 
is likely that the action he suggested, and 
probably other steps which may seem 
needful, will in the future more fully safe- 
guard the public in its dealings with brok- 
ers of the Big Board. The lesser ex- 
changes will doubtless follow suit, and 
thus the various financial folds will be 
rid of “black sheep.” 

As regards “outside” brokers, 
very numerous and not controlled by the 
rigid rules of the Exchanges, but who can 
boast of many men in their ranks of the 
task of cleaning up 
things will be more difficult. But there 
are ways and means to reach the repro- 
| bates here. In connection with the pro- 
| posed farther purification of the New 
York Stock Exchange may be noted the 


square, 


too many 


Ww ho are 


investigation by the legal authorities in 
the metropolis of the failures of thirty 
brokers, whose clients, it is estimated, 
lost an aggregate of $50,000,000. Per- 
haps a good many of the complaints of 
fraud against these defendants cannot 
be upheld, but wherever they may be 
well founded, judicial action will be taken, 
and the punishment of even a few brokers 
should have a salutary general effect. 

But whatever individuals beyond its 
jurisdiction may do, the New York Stock 
Exchange’s members should set an ex- 
ample of probity beyond all question. 
Every transaction on the Exchange should 
be, and can be made to be, above sus- 
picion. Nowhere in the world is there a 
finer sense of honor and a higher degree of 
honesty than are displayed among the 
majority of the membership. Sales and 
purchases involving hundreds of thou- 
sands and even millions of dollars are 
carried out with only a nod and a memo- 
randum in a notebook to confirm them. 
These contracts so informally entered 
into are lived up to strictly, and no mem- 
ber ever dreams of welching in his deal- 
ings with his associates. The greater 
number of members are quite as scrupu- 
lous and faithful in their business with 
their clients. Only in rare instances have 
unfairness and sharp practice been in- 
dulged in. The vast majority of people 
who patronize the members have been 
satisfied with their treatment. 

It is true that in the rage of speculation, 
corners and pools have frequently been 
formed and prices of securities have been 
manipulated, sometimes on grossly untrue 
propaganda. But such things as these 
have been frowned on by the conservative 
members. The pool evil is one of the 
most flagrant, but it is hard to remedy. 
The antidote for it seems to lie mainly in 
pitiless publicity whenever it manifests 
itself. Official action may not be feas- 
ible except when there is plain evidence 
that members of the Exchange are engi- 
neering it. In such the foot of 
Exchange authorities should be put down 
hard. The pools have been the cause of 
great scandal in the stock market. They 
have been the means of fleecing innumer- 
able persons, and bringing artificial and 
undeserved profits to the manipulators. 
It should be possible to handle securities 
on the Exchanges on their merits and 
free from the effects of false rumors and 
lies. Let us hope that in the coming 
months there will be less pool manipula- 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR we #6 


With no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common s@fse, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 


of the supplies so necessary in 
funning the car. The market is 


stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
How do you know what 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of your car? 


accessory 








Here is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x74” in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book vill 


be sent postpaid on receipt 25c 


of coin or stamps. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 
627 West 43d St., New York plone 











| best purchase of all. 


| Co. was only recently incorporated. 
| of subsidiaries of the Cities Service Co. 


| issue, 


| dividend payer, but a long pull speculation, it is not in 


| gen. 4s safer than either of these 


| bonds, 


| 
safe, but there are safe r and more attractive issues in the 


| of &3,706,026. 


' tions and that securities will make their 
advances on their soundness and intrinsic 
worth. 

Answers to Inquiries 


Z., MINNE APOLIS, Miyn.: I think it is safe to hold 

| French 8s and 7 ‘9s, ( ‘uban Railroad 749s and Portland 

Light & Power 7!9s. You bought them at such figures 

that they make you liberal returns. 

.» Munson, Pa.: Necessarily the stock of the reor- 

ganized American Motors Corp. will be a speculation. 
The question will arise, If the old company did not suc- 

| ceed, how can the new one On the other hand, 
there are good men in the reorganization committee and 
this appears to be the only chance you have of getting 
back any of your lost money. The automobile industry 

| is in a depressed state generally and the prospects of a new | 

| company would not be bright at the beginning. Fifty | 

| dollars, however, is not so very large a sum, and by risk- | 

ing it you might retrieve your loss. 

_ New Or.eans, La.: California Petroleum pfd. is 
paying 7 per cent. The stock is callable at any time at | 
120 and accrued dividends on forty days’ notice. Phila- 
delphia Company common is paying #3 a year. There 
| are two classes of preferred, 5 per cent. non-cumulative 

and 6 per cent. cumulative. They are not callable ap- 
| parently. The 6 per cent. cumulative pfd. seems the 
| Though California Petroleum pfd. 
pays a higher dividend yet the issues of an industrial or a 
public utility corporation are usually more substantial 
than those of an oil or mining company. 

S., Morais, Iuu.: The Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois has been paying 6 per cent. on pfd. and 7 per 
cent. on common. ‘Lhe pre ferred is safer, but earnings 
seem to leave an ample a r the common dividend. 

N., Frankuiy, Va.: ‘The Dutch East Indies 6s and | 
Kingdom of Denmark 6s are good business men’s pur- | 
chases, but I think a man of small income with depen- 
dents might more safely buy a domestic bond which is 
readily marketable. Southern Railroad 6!9s, Armour | 
& Co. 7s, are both well regarded. The Vermont Hydro- 
Electric Ist mortgage 6s may be reasonably safe, but the y 
are not so readily marketable. The Ohio Public Serv ice 
It merged a number 
The combined 
earnings seem suflicient to cover the interest require- 
ments on the first mortgage and ref. 7/9 per cent. bonds. 
The Morgan Engineering Co. has been prosperous, but 
have no recent statement of its earnings. The first mort- 
gage 8s are probably safe. The San Antonio Pubii 
service Co. first mortgage 6s look like a reasonably safe 
Northern Pacitic has no preferred stock. All th 
common stock is a 
same is true of 


do so? 


preferred was retired in lyl2. The 
good business man’s purchase. The 
Great Northern pfd. 


R., CLaremont, Ia.: As Transcontinental Oil is not a 


my judgment a good stock to buy on the partial payment 
plan, even though the company is a large concern in 
which the Standard Oil of California is interested. Salt | 
Creek is a dividend payer and a fair cheap stock. 

C., Rauway, N. You might have made a little 
money by buying Inter. Rapid ‘Vransit last month, but 
it was a very uncertain speculation. Uruguay 5s of 1918 
are reasonably safe, but it always seems to me better 
to buy domestic bonds than those of small foreign coun- 
tries. Erie prior lien 4s are a better secured and safer | 
issue than Erie gen. lien 4s. ‘The general lien 4s have 
the same security back of them, but they come second 
to the prior lien 4s. I should consider Missouri Pacific 
Erie bonds. ou cer- 
tainly had good luck with your Japanese and Argentine 
but the situation in China is so muddled that I 
would not advise purchase of the Chinese bonds you 
mention. | 

’., Frammvcuam, Mass.: Owing to the financial diffi- 
culties of the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Corp. its bonds 
are not so attractive as those of a company in a stronger | 
financial position. They are a speculation rather than | 
an investment. One provision in the indenture is that | 
if interest is defaulted no action can be taken by the 
bondhok Jers for two years. I don't altogether like that. 

. New York: B. & O. 6s, Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation 4s, Southern Railway 6}0s are 
all issues of merit. Southern Illinois Light & Power Co. 
Ist & ref. 7s are fairly good. I think well of the future 
of International Mercantile Marine pfd. Although no | 
portion of the arrears may be paid in the near future, the 
full total will have to be settled for some day. The stock | 
is making a good return on present market price. If you 
have a profit and want to take it that will be all right, 
but I believe the shares are - to hold. 

Wavcuwatosa, Wis.: > Kentucky Utilities C 
is pb by the Middle West Utilities Co. It ome 
dividends on preferred and common. There was a mod- 
erate surplus after dividends in 1920. The company's 
first mortgage 6s look secure. The Southern Illinois 
L. & P. Co. Ist mortgage 6s seem reasonably safe as the 
company pays a dividend on preferred. The Paducah 
Electric Co. appears to be paying no dividend. I would 
prefer the bonds of a dividend paying company to its first 
mortgage 6s. You seem to have a fear of bigness. The 
affairs of a big corporation can be and usually are con- 
ducted as honestly and clearly as those of little ones. A 
company may remain small because it is weak and not 
progressing as it might. My general criticism of the 
three issues you inquire abeut is that they are only fairly 
attractive. 

Denver, Cot. 


French Cities 6s are probably 
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Equipment 
Stocks 


concise discus- 


sion of the market position 
and earnings outlook of 
Baldwin Locomotive 
American Locomotive 
Pressed Steel Car 
Railway Steel Spring 
Lima Locomotive 
New York Air Brake 


our latest 


sis. 


Ask for copy of Bulletin 


free. 
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Your BONDS Are 


“ear-marked”’ 
us under the 


when carried by 


terms of 


“The Monthly Investment Plan” 
(as conducted by us.) 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Raymond & Company 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


60 Wall Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 1s 


THE BACHE REVIEW 
condensed information weekly, 


situation in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and business men. 


Free on application 


J. S. BACHE & co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway 


New York 
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ht quickly, one lesson free. 
oF mailing, send 10c today! 
Broadway, 





New Yo rk 





bonds of foreign governments, like Denmark 8s, U. S. of 
Brazil 8s, and in a great number of domestic issues. 
The Western Oil Fields Corp. has an outstanding capital 
In December it declared an initial divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. per annum, payable quarterly, be- 
ginning with February, 1922, and treasury stock was 
offered to shareholders at 50 cents. 

Nracara Fauus, N. Y.: The Dearborn Truck 
Co.’s balance sheet does not show it to be a strong con- 
cern. Dividends of 7 per cent. on preferred seem to 





RADIO ™ 5 


everything at Radio Headquarters--co: 
home or in Washin ton), 
concerts, 
wireless questions. 


books an 


No matter what your interest 
may be in wireless--you 
courses xo ingeruction stud 
wireless instrum how 
ines, free erate and advice on all 
Wh hat are you intereste: 


NATIONAL RADIO 
Dept. 1038 Headquarters 


in--Write to 


INSTITUTE 
Washington, 
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American 


Makes Big Money Fry 


$118 Per Week 


One man reports this return on 
a single Box Ball Alley 


American Box Ball isa clean, automatic, por- 
table bowling game, easy to play and extrem 
ly fascinating to young and old. No pin boys 
or help needed ach alley has an earning 
capacity of $1.50 per hour. Box Ball alleys 
can be operated in any ordinary store space 
or under a tent. 

Many are cleaning up $100 per week with 
two single alleys running only afew hours 
daily. You can do as well. 

AC Write at once for special prop- 
osition. Make the Big Money 
now. Don’t wait. Address 


AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY 
978 Van Buren St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
















PER DAY 


AGENTS: 56 


AND UP 















Selling concentrated, non-acoholic 
{ vors. Always fresh. Put up 
in collapsible tubes. Ten times 
the strength of bottled favors 
Guaranteed under U. 8. pure food 
laws. All flavors. Sells in every 
home. Used every day. Not sold 
in stores. Big demand. Big repeat- 
er. 100% profit. 

Men or Women = 


can make big money. Haut sold SOF 
i . You will =, 






line of customers. 
repeat orders every month 
and have a steady income. 
Write quick. 


American Products Co. 
6512 *merican Bidg., Cincinnati, 6. 








Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Cash 


We shall not only show you how, 
but will supply everything you 
need for the job, and give you 
special help and co-operation- 
all without expense to you. 

i z JS t r I Leslie’s 
Weekly, Judge and Film Fun. 

Address Desk 1, 


Company, 627 West 43d S 




















eltdeme lel mele) 
in 2 Years 


uirements for entrance t 





‘ou can complet 


implified Hig 





side of two years. Meets all re 


and the leading professions his and rty-six other f t 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H 354 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 











Cot ont this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 

dress (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 davs FREE; then if you like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY, Dept. 340. St. Louis. Vo. 











You can learn easily and quickly by 
mail in spare time at home. We assist 
you to earn $20 to $40 weekly while 
learning. Highest paid profession, 
tremendous demand, positions wait- 





Earn 
400150 


ing. Write today for handsome book 

(S64 of particulars. Applied Arts Institute, 
Dept. 184, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cuticura Soap 
—— The Healthy — 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. Everywhere 25c 

























have been paid, but nothing on common. The stock is 
unlisted 1 would prefer American Woolen, Stude 
baker, or White Motors 

F., Pirrspurcu, Pa Nobody can foresee at what 
price in the future 8. O. of Indiana, Arkansas Gas, Texas 
Company, and International Petroleum will sell. It 
r simpler and safer plan to dispose of your 
securities and use the cash to pay for the house than to 


would be a 





deposit the shares as collateral for a loan from a bank 





Suppose the securities should run way down in price 
The bank would probably demand additional security 
Don’t have too many complications in your financia 
transactions 

B., Crere, Liu Republic of Bolivia external loar 
6s are probably safe, but I would rather have the bonds 
of a stronger ign country, like Republic of Chile Ss 
U.S. of Brazil 8s, or Switzerland 8s 

G., Pirrspuren, Pa You can with reasonable safety 
invest in Braden Copper Mine Co., West Penn. Power 
Co., Gulf Oil Corp. and B. F. Goodrich Co. bonds 

G., Cutcaco, Iu Allied Oil Co. stock has been 
quoted as low ents to 5 cents and seems to be on its 
la ¥ 


V., Ricurireco, Uran Radio Corporation of America 
Py oncern t should 
some day become a profitable and dividend-paying enter 
prise Ai present it is making no return to stockholders 
It is true that General Electric, Westinghouse, 
ther large concerns are interested in Radio Corporation 


with a growing business 


and some 


Phe company’s main business is the transmission of mes 
sages, like any telephone or telegraph company, but it is 
xd deal of money from home ippa 
purchasers to hear from a distance 
and things. This is bound to 
increasing part of the corporation's service 
vot consider Boston & Montana Copper a “desirable 
It is a long pull speculation. 

G., CHAMBERSBURG, Pa Cosden Oil, Middle States 
Oil and Pacific Oil are all dividend payers and are among 
the well regarded minor oil Allis @halmers and 
Bethlehem Steel B also make returns and are good busi 
Crucible Steel common is paying 


making a go« wireless 


ratus, enabling the 


concerts, lect such 


ures 
become an 
I ck 


pur 





hase 


issues, 


ness men’s purchases 
no dividend and I would not advise its purchase at pres 
ent he rumored me may take 
but until official confirmation is given, it is only a 

Imperial Oil was a sub 
Middle 
to exchange for Imperial stock so as 
Imperial Oil t 
all to the ad 


rgers ol corporations 
place 
act on the reports 
sidiary of Middle States Oil, 
additional stock 
» merge the 
dend payer and the merger is said to be 
age of Middle States Oil 
L., Reaptne, Pa The Texon Oil & Land Co. for a 
paid lividends, b tock divi 


shd 
dends hat is earn 


gamble to 
States has issued 





two companies 








it now is down to stoc 
a danger signal, showing that the 


len off. I would not purchase additional 


R Mapera, Car The Dusenburg Automobile 
Co.'s stock does not appeal to me rhe sl 
preferable rhe 
sold to 


substantial corporation would be 


oln Motors Co 


property has been 


ind the concern will become a subsidiary of the Ford 
Motor Co. What will happen to the holders of the stock 
has not been announced Mr. Durant's automobile 


enterprises have not yet got into full 
crackerjack in the bu 
regarded as yet as 


operation and though 
th 





1e is ness the shares of the 


company can only be speculative. 
J., Prrtspurcu, Pa Yi 
partial payment plan for nineteen issues at one time. I 
that you have reached the limit of safety in 
It would be vour extra funds 
payments on as many of the 

} 


u seem to be paying on the 


strikes me 
that respect 


to complete 


sater to use 
securities as 
ver of that you 
might, if something 
Buying on the partial 
vou do not extend 


possible Carrying the bi nun issues 
do, you have a lot of loose ends whict 
untoward happened, bother vou 
payment plan is prudent only 
vourself too much. The two mining stocks in your list 
re too speculative for purchase on the partial paymer 
This plan should be e 


with the 


when 


amploved only in connection 


soundest issues ssouri Pacific common and 


St. Paul pfd. are barred out from my idea of proper par 





tial payment purchases by the fact that they pay no 
dividends. Your other stocks are all excellent to bu 

on the instalment plan The bonds, ure reasonably 
sale Since I think you are carrying Oo many eggs in 


But 


vour basket, I hesitate to suggest additional issues 


here is a list of stocks and bonds of merit: Allis Chalmers 
pfd., Rock Island 7 per cent. pfd., Int. Merc. Marine 
pfd., U. S. Rubber pfd., Norfolk & Western, Northern 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Atchison, Miami Copper, U. 5 


Rubber Ist and ref. 5s, Montana Power 5s, Detroit 
Edison 6s 


Poucukeepsig, N. Y Phe 


tural Chemical Company has suffered seriously from the 


American Agricul 


business depression. As prosperity comes back to the 
farmers the fertilizer companies’ earnings should improve. 
The American Agricultural 714 per cent. first ref. mort 
gage sinking fund bonds, due February, 1941, are pretty 
well secured and are a fair investment. Held lately ata 
price to yield about 7.4 per cent 

New York, February 25, 1922. 


Free Booklets for Investors 
Signs that interest rates in this country are about to 


growing more Such high figures 
. Which many excellent securities pay, 


lecline are numerous 
is 7 and 8 per cent 
must soon be things of the past nvestors of keen fore 
making high-interest 
rate issues now, before the slump comes. Among securi 
ties which yield 8 per cent., and still obtainable, are the 
Miller first safeguarded by 
first mortgages on Idings, by 

claim on earnings of the buildings, by monthly payments 
ind by other 


sight are every ettort to acquire 


mortgage bonds These are 


income-earning bu first 





by borrowers to meet principal and interest 


protective features. These bonds have been purchased 
by investors all over the country The bonds are being 
distributed by G. L. Miller & Co., 108 Hurt Building, 


who, to enable the public to buy before it 
ible proposition. The company 
w 8 per cent. for anyone who is 
ible to remit prior to July 1, 1922. It will accept partial 
myment accounts with first payment of $10 on each $100 
of bonds ordered, followed with minimum payments of 
S10 weekly or 810 monthly Each payment will receive 
interest at 7 per cent lo learn full particulars of this 
nvestment opportunity write to Miller & Co. for theu 
t and illustrated circular of current bond offer 


nta, Ga., 
make 


bonds yie 





Atl 






a lave 


will reserve 


I 


tree boo 
your investment wishes. 
Madison & Kedzie 


attention to the high yield 


lso indicate 
The Investers Company, State 


Bank Building, Chicago, 






} 
calls 





of Investors Bonds, 7 per cent., compared with the low 
vield of 3 or 4 per cent. made by money deposited in a 
savings bank. Investors Bonds are secured by first 


They are in 
and and may be 
payments, starting only 810 

the Investors Company's busi- 
investor has lost any money by his 
An informing booklet, No. 
bonds, the 


ome-producing property 
S100, 8500 #1000, 
with 


mortgages on in 
denominations of 
bought on partial 
During seventeen years of 
ness experience no 
dealing with the 
1-49, telling all about 


ipplicant 


company 


these will be sent by 


company to a 
well-managed and successful Byllesby or- 
ird Gas & Electric Company 


issues of these 


Among the 





tions are the 
e Northern States Power Co The 
ations are held and have a record of sta 
1 satisfactory return Their annual reports will 
heoming, and all investors will do well to get 
n opies will be mailed on request for L by 
Byllesby & Co., Inc., 208 S. LaSalle Street, Chi 





widely 





H. M 
cago, and 111 Broadway, New York City 
ive Practical Methods of Operating in the Stock 


has proved to be an exceedingly popular book- 
now in its third printing. It 1s full of helpful 
investor, and it will be sent free o1 
investment 


} 
Market 
let, being 
information tor the 


w D-23 by Sexsmith & Co., 


securi- 


request f 
i 
ies, 107 Liberty Street, New York City 
Seventeen years ago a remarkable discovery was made 


It was to the effect that a definite 


by Roger W. Babsor 
Phis 


rned securities and their earning power 


law gove 
law aids one to know in advance whether the prices of 
securities will be higher or lower; whether the companies 


> them will be stronger or weaker; whether they will 
The matter has been clearly worked 
known and highly regarded Babson 
i has been followed by over 8,000 of the 
of the country. ‘The plan has enabled 
freedom from worry, 50 per cent. to 
{ 


issuing 
earn more or less 
out in the 


Method whi 


keenest executives 


widely 


them to enjoy, with 
200 per cent. more return than they would otherwise g 
It is admitted that the plan is not so sure in its application 
less than £5,000 to invest hose 
re, however, it is claimed, will 
Che whole story of this method is 


Most for Your 


who have 
£5,000 or m 


with those 
who have 
certainly benefit by it 
told in a readable booklet, “Getting the 
Money which everyone should have who would like 
to know how much his dollars should earn. To obtain it, 
write for Booklet ¢ o Babson’s Statistical Organiza- 
ion, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass his is the largest organ 
tion of its character in the world 
is being manifested by investo 
| « of the corporat n has 








Growing interes rs in 


the Radio Corporation Phe 





lately shown a tendency to move forward. The reasons 
for it are outlined in the current market analysis issued 
by Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, New York 
Those terested in the future of this umportant enter 





i 
prise should write to Clarkson & Co. for a copy of Bulle 
tin LW-90 


Harbor Lights 


By THOMAS J. MURRAY 


I LUE twilight drifts across the rippled tide, 
Blotting the distant shores, while 


from 


the sea 
} 


T} mnd brings whis pe rings of hulls espred, 

tnd lone spars washing off some troubled 
ea 

} | he ft 

1 deepening purple re sis upon the owes, 

The tide 


Then leagues away we mark a flash of rose, 


is lapping at the anchored ships, 


1 range light where the jar horizon dips 


Starboard and port the y break upon ou ght, 

Flashlights that swim to life and swiftly 
sIvoon, 

White fires holding steadily throu gh the night, 


Mocking defection of the faithless moon 


White lights and red they gleam like precious 
gems, 
1 sple ndid setting for the harbor rim; 
The hope af faring craft when midnight hems 
{nd unseen perils to the surface brim 
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The Disabiliteers—(Continued from page 296) 


It will be noted that an amputation is 
rated higher than a death; that the lawyer 
must pay for the upkeep of an automobile 
and that the runner exacts 40 per cent. 
of the verdict rendered, out of which the 
above advances are deducted. Of course 
these are only paid where the runner 
actually secures a signed retainer. Hence 
the runner uses all speed to beat the in- 
surance company’s claim agent to the 
client and the claim agent has to be 
equally swift if he would stave off an ex- 
pensive suit which in the ordinary course 
of events would be quite easily settled 
oyt of court. 


The adventures of the claim agent are 
sometimes dangerous especially with those 
who operate among the foreign popula- 
tion. I talked with one, an educated 
Italian, whose life was threatened more 
than once. He told me of one case which 
had an unexpected, not to say unique, 
ending. It was of an Italian who had 
figured in a score of fake accidents which 
netted him many dollars from different 
firms and insurance companies. The agent 
believed he had secured evidence enough 
to send the man to jail. He started 
out to find him, but could not locate 
him. Always the fellow would slip 





fom in this fascinating puzzle game. 
‘ge size puzzle picture. 


Costs Nothing to Try 


rize. Open to everybody. Largest and 
even if you buy nothing. But look to 
, $2500, or one of the other biggest cash 
, which do you want? Start now. Contest is for the purpose 
of introducing the latest scientific aid t 


BEAUTY — Health —Vim —Vigor 


The world has just waked up to Nature’s own beauty and health 
Vitamines, lacking in modern diet, help to produces 
ling eyes, a clear skin, the radiant charm of perfect health. 


Reefer’s Yeast Tablets 


vitamines. 

ful natural 

elements your body needs to derive the 
Send for some . 


buy any Reefer’s Yeast Tablets to win a 
nearest correct list wins first prize of 
right! See how you can win 
prizes. $50 or 


secret. 


—embody all 3 
enc irance, induce you 


E.J.Reefer too v00 sat. 
Dept. A2393 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Observe 
These 
Rules: 


1982, 


by B. J. Reefer 


4. The contest ts |, woman girl or 
ay pee hc oh tee phew - enlaces? of BE. J. Reefer, 9th and Spruce 


through his clutches. At last, however, 
he settled upon a house where the 
had lived and to which he was sure 
he would return sooner or later. The 
agent made up his mind to get the fellow 
if he had to wait a week. He got him. 
One morning an undertaker’s wagon drove 
up to the door and the driver and his 
assistant lifted from it, with the greatest 
care, a long narrow box which contained 
the dead body of the faker. A pal had 
inadvertently murdered him the night 


man 


before. 
(Mr. Waters’s next article in this interest- 
ing series will appear in an early ISSUe. 


Bank Guarantee 





Work from this picture or send for 


List all the objects was find in = 
beginning w ith "S, » You need not 


the Prize 


to— 


all the 


Help ~ pane by fom gy strength, 
-- R from the 





fete for ar: i prize of $750. A two pack 
for $1 fox fi6e. But if you have ordered five $1.00 packages and your 
‘oes win $5000. Study 


— 105 Prizes — 


State Bank of Philadelphia 


PHILACELPHIA Pa 


B. J. REEFER 
This #il! 
posit of $20 
which we will ho 
that the prizes 
Judgcs,to the wi 
contest will be 
It is understo 
of this bank will serve as one of 
the judges of this puzzle contest 
as @ guarantee that EB. J. Reefer 
will award these prizes. 
Yours very truly, 
H. C. KRAUSKOPF 
PRESIQENT- 


acknowledge your de- 


ld as @& guarantees 
awarded by the 
nners of your puzzle 
paid 

od that the Cashier 


How many objects 
in this picture 


Begin with S ? 


on n Request 


; 


the $5000 Prize! 


age order for Reefer’s Tease Tablets qualifies your 
age order qualifies ycu 


t correct, you 


To 1 1 pk: Ls 
Ay fis ler's se Fa 
te ast ast 
Tablets is Tablets a i Tablets are 
erdered ordered red ordered 


$50 $750 $1500 
35 375 750 
400 








or boy living in America, & 
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hot bart 


household. No 
Reuinse @ f the wheres 





ified. If more than ene lst, list is sent by any group or by any 


members 
rated in the preparation of such lists, 
ualified, 
the mail by E. J. Reefer, 9th 
mat be post- 


same group who have 
thge all lists of such contestants ote will be di: 


marked by Post 
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S E Factor of Life 


13 Great Books for Only $1. 


Her is the gre st collection of sex 
heaiee ever written yr now offered a 
bargain price. The most important facts 
of life made _ plain Learn the laws of 
sex and life by reading these books, which 


are written for your men and 


fathers and mothers. 





Manhood: The Facts of Life. 
Montaigne’s Essay on Love. 
How to Love. 

Eugenics Made Plain. 

What Every Girl Should Know. 
Case for Birth Control. 
Aspects of Birth Control: 
Moral and Medical. 

Debate on Birth Control. 
Emerson's Essay on Love. 
Balzac’s Famous Stories of French Life. 
De Maupassant’s Short Stories. 

On the Threshold of Sex. 

Marriage: Its Past, Present and Future. 


Sociological, 


One SoSCem NOUR WN 


— at et 


} 


interesting books in all. 64 
pages. Convenient pocket size, 
price 25c 
set, now offered for limited 
$1, prepaid. Send dollar bill 
der or check for a before this off 
drawn. Ask for “13 sex books 


APPEAL PUBLISHING CO., 
1300 Appeal Bldg., Girard, Kans. 


Thirteen 
to 128 
Regular 
time for only 
money 
er is with- 


or- 








Outtiit. 


omplete set o wing instroments n a handsome 
high class, rit' lined folding case. They are regular 

draftsman’s working instruments. They are tely 
free on this offer. 





rite for full information. 


$3600 a Year! 


is an urgent demand for skilled n. Companies are 
ev ‘Deg bao Success panes $3600 ear. 
“Successful _Draftsmanship’’ and the 

making. Write today. A letter or 
post round re il = ge? NOW 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DO ._ 1863 4001 Broadway, Chicago. I 


Fumes 














LEGGINS 


’ Fine wra af or spiral 













leggins, wool worsted, olive 
drab color. 41-2 in. wide, <. in. 
lon We eigh about 11 oz. Pi Not the commer- 
cial leggins, but new genuine U. 8. Gov't highest grade 





leexins selling as high as $4.50. jar ‘30 Day Annivere 

ary Sale price 69c pair, plus 10c for mailing. 

ATLANTIC STORES 

235 Koplin Bidg. Atilanta,Ga. 4 
~~ 























Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
your writing in few days. Big improvement in three 
hours. No failures Complete Outline FREE, 
Write C. J. Ozment, Dept. 81, St. Louis, Mo. 











MAIL OLD om. unused postage, war and thrift 
stamps, Liberty Iver, platinum, diamonds, 
jewelry, watches, "ioe teeth, magnet points, ete., 
new or br ken Cash immediately. Held ten days, 


atisfactory. Ohio Smelting Co., 
233 ‘Geoee: Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 








AND FAST outs. Svery Ouper 
Buys G old Initi for aut 


BIG MONE ere Cod poe a A 


d fi am 
for particgers ‘Dept. 1 " mpl Orange, N. J. 


rder: 


182, 





The Dominant | 


| announced that they will pay $7 


women, 


each or $3.25 for the | 





FREE 


| near the 


The Baseball Draft 


(Concluded from page 305) 


000 for 
each man drafted from any of these larger 
minor organizations and make a propor- 
tionate increase in the purchase prices for 
the leagues of lesser classification. 

At the recent meeting of the baseball 


moguls in the East, the draft question was | 


discussed by Judge Landis and Messrs. 
Johnson and Heydler, the “Big Three” of 


the national pastime. President Ban 
Johnson, of the American League, said: 


“There is no doubt that there has been 
decadence in baseball, that the 
games are not quite as good as they were 
a few years ago and that a pronounced 
weakness has developed in the pitching 
department. New blood, and in larger 
quantities than in the last few years, must 
be infused into professional baseball, and 
to bring this about the game must be 


some 


made more attractive to young men who 
might become good players. We must 


materially increase the number of yearly 
recruits and we must give more attention 
to developing youngsters who show 


| promise. 


“The elimination of the draft rule was a 
severe blow to the nation’s pastime. It 


is all very well to point to the large sala- | 
ries paid to Ruth and other stars, but | 
the lure of the large stipend and the glory | 


which goes with a berth in the majors no 
longer appeals to the young men as in the 
past. Why? 

“Largely because of the temporary ab- 
sence of the draft rule. In the past the 
young player knew to a certainty that if 
he displayed real talent he was sure of 
advancement through the medium of the 
draft, and he was willing to start at or 
bottom and work hard for the 
prospective reward. Without the draft 
he realizes that he may be held in the 
minors until his best days are over, with 
opportunity gone and no trade learned or 
much money put aside. 

“That is the reason why, in the last few 
if the most promising base- 


years, some ¢ 


ball talent in the country has joined the | 
We must have | 


industrial league clubs. 


the draft back. 
| John A. Heydler, President of the Na- 








> 
| 


| 


tional League, said: 

“Of course the draft rule is going to be 
believe the minors will see 
of accepting the offer we 


revived. I 
the advantage 
have made them. 
ing the harvest of their exorbitant de- 
mands for players sold to the major 
teams, for the players they cannot sell 
and must retain, in fact almost all minor 
league players have magnified ideas of 
their worth and are 
money than their employers can afford. 
Of course, if the minors will not listen to 
reason, the majors will have to ‘go it 
alone,’ and develop their own youngsters. 
We are willing to further discuss matters 
and treat the minors fairly, but many of 
their demands never will be met. For 
instance, we never will give them the 
exclusive right to sign college players. 
These men do not want to play in the 
minors, the latter cannot afford to pay 
them the salaries they ask and they might 


be lost to the game entirely if prevented | 
from negotiating directly with the major | 


teams.’ 


Already they are reap- | 


demanding more | 








Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


two months have 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles. Many 
which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. 


The last 


It is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 
prices; in fact, costs may be 


increased. Now is the time to 


buy. 
There are many excellent 
values available to the man 


with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Motor De- 
partment of Lestiz’s WEEKLY 
will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
filling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 
thoroughly. 





COUPON 


Moto Department, iL slie’s 
Lestie-JupGe Co. 
627 West 43d St. New York Cit 
purchase 
and 


one 


I am considering the 
f a car to cost about $ 
interested in 
(make) 

(ty pe) 
My requirements for a car are as 
follows: 

Capacity . iexeWe deadbeat os 

Type of body. ........0005. 
Driven and cared f..... self 

for by | ...chauffeur 
Kind of roads over which car 
would be used I have 
owned other cars of the following 
makes: 


tude y 


The following cars of approxi- 
mately the type in which I am 
interested are handled by dealers 


in my territory 


Ple ase advise me as to the car 
best suited to my requirements. 
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There’s No Mystery About It— 


HERBE’S a reason why the nation-wide army of readers of 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY is growing every day. There’s no mys- 
terious secret about it. Nothing of the sort. There’s a plain, 
every-day, common-sense reason for it and it is this: 


LESLIE'S is attractive. It’s interesting. It’s likeable. Old and 
new readers enjoy getting it each week. It’s always refreshing, 
informative, instructive, diverting. It’s a welcome arrival in 
the home, in the cffice; a pleasant companion when traveling. 
Every week it contains the kind of articles and editorials you 
like to read and the kind of pictures you lke to see. 


All this is not merely the claim of LESLIE’s itself. It repre- 
sents the collective opinion of a vast number of LESLIE'S 
readers. In fact, many of the words and phrases employed 
above are culled from recent letters from readers telling why 
they read it regularly and like it. Here are extracts from just 
a few of them: 


FROM TEXAS: “Each number of Lesuie’s shows an improvement over the preceding one. All of 
your articles are interesting and we have found many of them really helpful. Our favorite feature is 


the Automobile Department. 


FROM INDIANA: “I read your Investment Department every week and find it always filled with 
valuable, authoritative information. But I enjoy your whole publication, especially the illustrations 
of events in various parts of the world, and the concise, well-written editorials.” 


FROM TENNESSEE: “Our whole family looks forward eagerly to the arrival of LeEsLie’s each week 
Its articles are timely and terse; we like its many illustrations and much of its contents we think of such 


real educational benefit that we like to read it to our children.”’ 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA: “Lesuie’s gives me articles on timely topics in the compact form I like 
to read. It is hard to pick out any particular feature I like best. I usually read the editorials first 
because they express views in snappy, vigorous style, without excess words. The pictures, too, are 
varied and excellent, especially of events in various places. I like Lesuie's better in its present shape 


because it is more convenient and easier to handle.”’ 


FROM CALIFORNIA: ‘We have been taking Lesiie’s for more than twenty years and we enjoy it 
more now than we ever did. The auto and investment features are of special interest to us, but almost 
all of the articles and pictures are high!y enjoyable. If Lestie’s keeps on improving as it has for some 


time you can count on our family as subseribers for the next twenty years.” 


So you see, there is no mystery about it. LESLIE'S WEEKLY 
readers /?ke it, they enjoy reading it. That is why its army 
of readers 1s steadily growing. 




















Another Book Sale Extraordinary! 


AST month, in order to clean out an odd lot of good books, we ad- 

vertised to sell them to the highest bidders. 3,069 books were sold 
and more than 500 additional bids were returned that could not be filled. 
Several hundred purchasers secured good books at bargain prices 
and are richer for their investment. Here is another offer of more 
books which will be sold to the highest bidders. All are in first-class 
condition—books well worth reading and owning. They are attrac- 
tively bound in cloth and will adorn your library. 


Fix Your Own Price 


This is your chance to get these books, not at the ] 
any bid you want to—10 cents, 50 cents, $1—whatever you wish. 
order attached and specify the books you want and the price you want to pay. 

The highest bidders will get the books—no matter how low the price. Bids will close March 
18, 1922. At that time, all bids will be tabulated and the books shipped to the highest bidders 
Any bids not accepted will be returned at once 


Here Are the Books 


yublisher’s price, but at your own. Make 
Send in your check or money 








246 copies * ‘Blood Stained Russia,”’ 

ry « ap tain Donald C. Thompson; size 9” x 12 

printec heavy plate paper, profusely illustrated 
Ti nd in = loth Publisher's price $3.00—-what do 
ou bid You can make any offer you wish—10 cents 
25 cents, 50 cer whatever you say Successful bid 
ders will get r books at once carefully 
express collect 


698 copies ‘‘The United States in the Great War,’’ 
by Willis J. Abbot inother book that should be in every 
home and that *s to come, will be held almost 
priceless Size 328 pages, profusely illus- 
trated in several hundred pictures 
Frontispiece } “ait of General Pershing in color Map 
end leaves, cloth bound with inset color-plat« Here's 

simply have While the pub- 

00 and the book is worth it——-make 
say one | : 


200 pages 


packed 


} 
Diack and 


a book that you must 
lisher s price Was 3.5 
your own bid! 

52 sets ‘‘Paul de ogee 
4 volume titl Child of My Wife Th 

“hree Skir = * “The Barber of Paris 
Ilustrated, bound in crimson cloth, stamped in 
ze 544 x 8”. title pages in color, 1140 pages printed 
ne white antique book paper—a splendid standart d 
library edition A bargain at $4.00 a set, but set your 
own price! 


984 ore Leervene Montgomery Flage’s 
: On | P and Two to Go 

nuts Ar n't You Coming 

ill color by special art-colo yrocess on 
urd, ready for framing These are beau 
ons of the clever work of one of America’s 
artists pictures that you will enjoy 
} wn bid for a complete set of 

s whatever you £23 


‘Winston Sim plified Dictionary,’ 
the wor ‘ds in common use defined, so they 
( edited by William D Lewis 
t of Public Instruc 
ir A. Sniger, Ph.D 
of Pennsylvania 


es “he 


Have 1 
Along 


958 Copies” 


id, | colored edges 
m are clear and 
rial illustrations 
r teaching value 
in Boor 

ed to supply 
office the home 
rotusely illus 


ou want 


Here’s your chance. 


tances returned March 20th. 


Don’t be bashful. 
remembering that others appreciate bargain values too. 
be expressed collect to highest bidders. 
Mail your bids at once. 


ower and Force,’ 
am Clarke Sixteen sections 
"7x5 convenient for carrying in the pocket pro- 
fusely ill strated held in red slide case 
These booklets have been a tremendous aid to thousands 
of young men and women in business and social life 
This is a Course for the Development of Personal Power 
and Force through the Practical Application of Memory 
the Reading of Character and Personality in Business 
and Social Life. The Course includes: ‘The Power of 
Memory Divisions and Rules, The Memory Key and 
How it Unlocks, The Secret—-Mental Gymnastics 
Memory in Reading, Memory in Business, Remembering 
Names and Faces, Memory Defects Remedied, Practical 
Applications Reading of Character in the Figure 
Head and Face; in the Fe: at ures; the Forehead and the 
Eyes, the Nose, Mouth, Chin and Ears; in the Hands 
Grasp, Handwriting, Fingers and Prints, Scientific Palm- 
istry: Developing Personality Feminine Traits, Falking 
to Win How much—one dollar? 


160 copies ‘‘Shop Management,”’ 

by Frederick Winslow Taylor, M. E., Sc.D., Post Presi 
dent of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and author of Principles of Scientific Management 
with an introduction by H. R. Towne. President of the 
Yal & Towne Manufacturing Company Shop 
Management” is written in simple language, with prac 
tical illustrations drawn from practical experience, de 
signed for those interested in the management of indus 
trial enterprises in the production of goods Red cloth 
binding, stamped in gold, 6” x 9” printed in large type 
on excellent paper Indispensable to ambitious prospec 
tive foremen—60 or 75 cents—one dollar What do 
you say’ 


527 sets ‘‘Shakespeare,’ 

10 volumes, assorted titles Size 2” x 254”. bound in limp 
leather, marbled end leaves, colored edg res Make your 
own bid for a set of 10 volumes Most convenient for 
carrying in your pocket for reading on train or trolley 
Every person should know the principal works of Shakes 
peare What are they worth to you Remember! 10 
volumes miniature, bound in limp leather! 


77 copies ‘‘The Family Music Book,”’ 

published by Schirmer; a 600 page collection of specially 

selected pieces of piano and vocal music from the 

and modern composers, including many of the old favor 
ie net price of this is $3.00; regular sheet music 
bound in red cloth Drawing room pieces 
rangements, easy Sunday music 
marches, waltzes, dances, plantation songs ballads 
children’s songs, hymns, vocal duets, are only a few of 
these selections. $1.50, $2.00, $2.50—what do you offer 


386 sets ‘ 
by 


4120 pages, siz 


a substantial 


> 


classic 
ites. Tl 


size 9” x 12’ 


operatic ar classics 


Bid whatever you want, 
Books will 


Unsuccessful bidders’ remit- 


Brunswick Subscription Company 


627 West Forty-third Street, 


New York City 











LIAM GREEN, N 

















